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LYMAN ABBOTT, EpIToR. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


Lord Salisbury has made a commotion in the 
Conservative party and a sensation throughout Eng- 
land by two recent articles; that on Disintegration, 
in the ‘‘Quarterly Review,” is full of that savage 


humor which isa great defect in Lord Salisbury’s 


character as a public man ; it is always a weakness 
in a politician to predict the general ruin of fhe 
country because his party is out of power, especially 
when, as in the case of Lord Salisbury, it is evidently 
the outcry of a disappointed man and not a manifesto 
for political effect. In Lord Salisbury’s view, the 
English State, as it is organized to-day, is in process 
of disintegration; he thinks our own government 
more stable, since we have a second representative 
body which dares to veto the action of the more 
popular assembly, and a President who has both the 
power and pluck to veto the action of both. In 
England, on the other hand, the House of Lords is 
unable to resist for any length of time a popular 
demand which has taken legislative form in the 
House of Commons; and to withhold the royal 
assent in cases where the Presidential veto would be 
accepted as a matter of course seems to an English- 
man almost a revolution. These evidences of polit- 
ical movement in England, which English Liberals, 
and all Liberals outside of England, regard as evi- 
dences of a healthy constitutional progress toward 
republicanism, Lord Salisbury interprets as indica- 
tions of a decay of the old English State, and he 
sees nothing to take its place. A good many con- 


structions have been put on this singular article ; 


one of them, that finds credence among those who 
know Lord Salisbury best, is, that he would be glad 


to have matters precipitated so as to abolish the 
House of Lords, and make it possible for him to get 
into the House of Commons, which is now the 
source and center of political power. 


The other article, in the ‘‘ National Review,” is in 
its way as radical as anything that has appeared in 
England for a long time, and apparently marks the 
conversion of Lord Salisbury to the principle of 
State socialism which has not a few advocates in 
England. He comes forward with a plan which im- 
poses upon the Government the housing of the poor 
as one of its duties, A recent article published by 
the English Congregational Union, although a simple 
account of the wretchedness and immorality of tene- 
ment life in London, was a terrible arraignment of 
the civilization which permits such things to exist. 
The ‘Bitter Cry of Outcast London” is already 


disturbing England. Under the Artisans’ Dwelling 


Act, passed in 1875, about forty-five acres of land 
have been cleared of rookeries, at an expense of 
$7,500,000, and 10,000 persens have thus been pro- 
vided with better homes in seven years; but this 
relief is so limited that it hardly meets the problem 
at all. Lord Salisbury now proposes a system of 
State loans, and thinks the management of the 
Peabody trustees indicates a way in which the 
money can be expended safely and wisely. Various 
other suggestions are made, but the chief significa- 
tion of the article is the abandonment of the princi- 
ple of laissez faire by the Conservative leader, and 
the declaration that it is not only the right but 
the duty of Parliament to interfere on behalf of the 
poor, Matthew Arnold, although an advanced Lib- 
eral, has for a long time been advocating State aid 
in matters of education ; but Liberals in England 
and elsewhere, until recently, generally held to the 
principle of minimizing government action. Lord 
Salisbury’s article is another indication of a change 
of sentiment on this question. 


It is a mistake to suppose that General Sheridan 
has succeeded to the office of General Sherman, 
though he has assumed the duties of that office. 
According to the military establishment under the 
first Constitutional Congress, the highest military 
officer was lieutenant-colonel. At the time of the 
threatened war with France, Congress created the 
otlice of lieutenant-general, and later the office of 
general, conferring both these in succession upon 
Washington. Both offices expired with his death and 
the establishment of the army on a peace footing. In 
1855 the grade of lieutenant-general was revived in 
order that it might be conferred upon General Win- 
field Scott for his distinguished services in the’ Mvx- 
ican war, with the proviso that when this office 
should have been once filled and become vacant the 
office itself should expire. Ten years later the office 
was revived and conferred upon General Grant; and 
a year after the close of the war the grade of gen- 
eral was revived and bestowed upon him, the former 
office being still maintained. When Grant became 
President, Lieutenant-General Sherman was pro- 
moted ‘to the office of general, and Major-General 
Sheridan became lieutenant-general, and for the 
last fourteen years these two gentlemen have held 
respectively these two highest military offices. But 
neither of these offices is permanent, for in 1870, 
when provision was made for the reduction of the 
highest officers of the army as vacancies should 
occur, reducing the major- generals to three and the 
brigadier-generals to six, it was also provided that 
the offices of general and lieutenant-general should 
continue until a vacancy should occur in the same, 
and no longer; and all laws creating these oflices 
should be held to be repealed, There is a like pro- 
vision as to the two highest offices in the Navy, 
admiral and vice-admiral; when these become va- 
cant the grades of these cease—a fact which we 
judge from our Washington correspondent’s letter of 
last week is not understood by the Navy Depart- 


ment. General Sheridan is, therefore, not general, 
but lieutenant- general, and, whenever he shall retire, 
that office will also lapse, and the command of 
the armies of the United States will devolve upon 
the senior major-general, unless Congress should 
be induced to make the offices of general and lieu- 
tenant-general permanent, which we trust will not 
be done, 


When Genogral Butler’s name was first suggested 
for Governor of Massachusetts, the suggestion was 
received with derision, but he nevertheless made him- 
self Governor. When it was suggested that he was 
working fur the Presidential nomination this sug- ~ 
gestion was also received with derision, but before 
the close of the last political campaign in Massa- 
chusetts his Presidential candidacy was frankly 
avowed by himself, and there is little doubt that this 
avowal was one of the priucipal means of increasing 
so largely the aggregate vote of the State. When he 
was defeated the anti-Butler journals declared that 
Lucifer had fallen never to rise again, The figure is 
an unfortunate one, for Lucifer has contrived to give 
the world no end of trouble notwithstanding his fall. 
Mr. Butler now gives public notice, through the 
convenient medium of an “interview,” that un- 
less the Democrats adopt a labor and anti-monopoly 
plank, and put on it an able advocate of those issues, 
somebody else will construct such a platform and 
somebody else will be found to stand uponit, And 
now the same papers that received the previous sug- 
gestion with derision are equally ready to deride this 
and declare that if the Democratic party put Mr. 
Butler on such a platform, the platform will sink 
with the weight of the candidate, and if Mr. Butler 
puts himself on such a platform, platform, candidate, 
and all will go outof sight. We fear these journalists 
appreciate too little the restlessness of the wage 
classes in America and the gqniet and  in- 
creasing intensity of feeling against the power of 
monopoly. The same elements which gave Mr. 
Butler the largest vote ever cast for a Democratic 
candidate in Massachusetts would give him, standing 
on the same platform and appealing to the same. 
passions, prejudices, and convictions, a large vote 
throughout the United States. Neither as a Demo- 
cratic nor as an Independent candidate is he to be 
despised. That party will best equip itself to defeat 
him which recognizes the reasonable demands of the 
wage class in the United States, appreciates the real 
dangers threatening by concentration of wealth in the 
hands of a few, and nominates, on a platform intelli- 
gently in favor of labor and against monopoly con- 
trol, a man who has character, and whose record will 
appeal both to the sympathies and to the conscien- 
tious convictions of the best people of the United 
States, and especially of the working people who 
constitute its vast majority. 


The libel suit against Mr. Brand, the Congrega- 
tional pastor of Oberlin, for libel in personally 
denouncing Mr, Bronson, the liquor dealer, has 
ended in a disagreement of the jury, which stood 
nine for the plaintiff and three for the defendant, 
and were discharged. If the trial had been held in 
Oberlin, where the temperance sextiment is strong 
and the public feeling is warmly with Mr. Brand, a 
verdict for the defendant would doubtless have been 
rendered. The trausfer of the case to Cleveland 
took it to a city where the liquor interest is very 
strong, and where some very unprincipled attempts 
were made to manufacture public feeling against Mr, 
Brand by the liquor interest through the press. The © 
false charge of plagiarism was simply ove form of 
this endeavor, It appeared on the trial that Mr. 
Bronson was brought to Oberlin by the proprietor 
of the drug store to take charge of it under an 
agreement to pay his employer forty per cent. of the 
net earnings of the business ; that he made the drug 
store a cover for a considerable liquor business, it 
being in evidence that on one Saturday night fifteen 
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or twenty bottles of whisky were sold—a large pro- 
portion of one form of medicine for a town of three 
thousand five hundred inhabitants. Remonstrances 
were unavailing, ladies who called for the purpose 
of expostulation being driven out of the store by 
profane language, and citizens by red pepper thrown 
upon the stove. Finally, Mr. Brand took the matter 
up in a sermon which was not only vehement in its 
denunciation of the liquor traffic, but did not mince 
matters in its personal denunciation of the owner of 
the drug and liquor store and his clerk or tenant. 
What may be the prospect of a second trial we 
do not know. The judge in his charge laid 
down two principles as applicable to the 
case, which will be of interest and are of importance 
to ministerial readers generally. He declared it to 
be the right of preacher or writer to speak strongly 
and sharply in censure or satire of a class ; the fact 
that the condemnation involves and affects an indi- 
vidual member of the class does not make it libelous. 
Mr, Brand might have denounced liquor selling as 
vigorously as he pleased, and the fact that Mr. 
Bronson was the only liquor seller in Oberlin would 
not have given him any right of action. But the 
pulpit gives no peculiar privilege to the preacher 
not possessed by his fellow-citizens; and in the 
words of the Court, ‘‘it is not proper, it is not 
justifiable, in such dissertation upon morals, 
to single out individuals, take their individual ac- 
tions upon particular occasions, and hold them up 
to ridicule and censure, if it is not true.” If the 
preacher ventures upon particular and personal cen- 
sure, he does so at his own risk of answering for his 
charges in a libel suit. Our readers may be interested 
to note that the principle of law thus laid down by 
the Court agrees with the principle of morals laid 
down by The Christian Union recently in the edi- 
torial on Pulpit Proprieties. 


The ‘‘Society for the Collegiate Instruction of 
Women by the Professors and other Instructors of 
Harvard College,” more popularly known as the 
‘¢ Harvard Annex,” has completed its fourth year,and 
certificates of graduation have been granted to three 
young ladies certifying that each recipient ‘‘ has 
pursued a course of study equivalent in amount 
and quality to that for which the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts is conferred in Harvard College, 
and has passed in a satisfactory manner ex- 
aminations on that course corresponding to the 
college examinatious.’”’ Two other forms of certifi- 
cates are now issued; one certifying that a 
course of liberal study given by instructors in 
Harvard College has been successfully pursued 
through a course of four years, and the other certify- 
ing to the quality and thoroughness of a single year’s 
study. These certificates have a practical value, 
since students who possess them are able to secure 
advanced positions as teachers ; and these institutions 
for the education of women must, in the course of 
time, exercise a great and very much needed infiu- 
ence in raising the standard of our private schools 
throughout thecountry. During the year just ended 
the Secretary’s report shows an attendance of forty- 
one students; of these, twenty-three studied Greek, 
twenty-two Latin, fifteen English, fourteen German, 
eleven Mathematics, nine History, and eight Physics. 
The original fund upon which the experiment was 
started has been mainly exhausted, but $67,000 have 
already been pledged toward an endowment. In 
presenting this matter the Treasurer’s report makes a 
good point in calling attention tothe fact that eighty 
per cent. of the teachers in New England are women, 
and this large proportion of instructors can obtain no 
aid from the regular colleges in preparing for the 
higher grades of instruction.; Commenting on special 
courses for women, the report says, very aptly : ‘‘ Pre- 
sent them a course of instruction different from that 
offered to men, and they do not eye it askance because 
they think it not so good, but because it is probably 
just out of the the linein which progress and improve- 
ment are to be expected. This is one of the reasous 
why thoughtfu) women have less confidence in the 
courses of instruction especially prepared for them 
then they have in that one upon which the wisdom 
of men for generations has been working and is 
still working.” 


The present attitude of the Park Department 
toward its fairest possession is very unsatisfactory 
to the public. There is a hush regarding any action 
whatever tending to advance theschemes for defacing 
the Park with baboon cages and buffalo wallows, 
that is, to say the least, ominous. The deliberate 
action of September 26, ordering the zodlogical col- 
lection to the ground north of the large reservoir, 


and south of transverse road No. 4, stands unre- 


scinded. A little more quiet of the press and 
public, and we shall have, doubtless, late in Decem- 
ber, an appropriation voted, at the last moment, for 
this work of devastation. The press has spoken on 
all sides, and now it behooves taxpayers, and all who 
are interested in preventing wanton desecration of 
the Park, to make their protest distinctly heard, 
A strong protest in circulation, and already signed 
by many prominent citizens, states, in effect, that a 
completed portion of the Park, laid out with walks 
that for many years have been in use by the public, 
and consisting mainly of a meadow bordered by 
trees, and with grassy slopes that reach to the 
reservoir, ought to be kept intact and not devoted 
& menagerie; and yet here, say the Park Com- 
missioners, the menagerie is to go. This por- 
tion of the Park is particularly worthy of preser- 
vation, for the reason that nature and art have 
bestowed on it every attraction desirable in such a 
situation, The zodlogical question, moreover, it is 
believed, cannot be settled by the choice of any site 
of such contracted dimensions. In fine, the protest 
goes on to state, when we consider that it is the 
function of the Park Department to maintain with 
fidelity the design of the Park as already executed 
and approved, and to solve with taste and judgment 
such problems as may from time to time arise, it isa 


grave question whether the present Park Commis- 


sioners, in passiug the above resolution, have not 
shown conclusively that they are incapable of prop- 
erly performing the duties intrusted to them by the 
public. 


A call for an Inter. Ecclesiastical Congress has 
been issued, signed by William Wilberforce Newton, 
Rector St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church, Pittsfield ; 
J. L. Jenkins, First Church, Pittsfield ; T. T. Mun- 
ger, Congregational Church, North Adams ; George 
Skene, Methodist Episcopal Church, Pittsfield ; 
George W. Gile, Baptist Church, Pittsfield; C. H. 
Hamlin, South Congregational Church, Pittsfield ; J. 
M. Turner, Head Master of St. Stephen’s School for 
boys, Pittsfield, Mass. Referring ‘* to the desire felt 
in the church at large to-day, which has had a voice 
in the pages of The Christian Union, looking toward 
the establishment of an Inter-Ecclesiastical Church 
Congress,” which should be to all bodies very much 
what the Episcopal Church Congress has been to 
that body, and expressing the hope that the fullness 
of time has come when this movement may be ac- 
complished, it proceeds to outline the first steps 
toward its accomplishment in the following terms: 

‘* This matter has been quietly talked over by a few Berk- 

shire ministers, and it has beeu resolved that it would be well 
to send forth first of all atentative call for a preliminary 
conference during the coming winter or spring. The present 
movers in this direction feel that ail attempts in the past, as 
represented by the Evangelical Alliance, have failed, because 
they have endeavored to ignore their differences, instead of 
affirming their positive convictions. Perhaps nothing may 
come of this. Perhaps there may be no response to sucha 
movement. To the undersigned, however, it has seemed 
good to take the initiative step in the matter of sounding the 
churches, by sending forth this call and then quietly waiting 
for the answering response of approval or the blank silence 
of unconcern. Any reply may be made to the signers of this 
paper.” 
Since this movement has already been editorially 
both voiced and indorsed by The Christian Union, 
it is needless to add here further expressions of 
approval, There is certainly no good reason why 
it should not go on to success. Those who were 
present at the Second Annual Conference of the 
Baptist Churches, last week, in Boston, or who 
read the report of it elsewhere in our columns, will 
find it difficult to suggest any reason why the ques- 
tion of Marriage and Divorce, or the Qualifications 
of the Coming Minister, or the Value of the Higher 
Biblical Criticism, should not be discussed in a con- 
ference embracing representatives of all evangelical 
denominations. Any minister, or layman, who ap- 
proves this plan toward a practical communion of 
saints, will do well to drop a note or postal card to 
one of the gentlemen named above, who will doubt- 
less proceed to take further steps toward the realiza- 
tion of the plan, if they receive any adequate encour- 
agement so to do, Be 


The Baptist Conference in Boston, of which we 
give a report in another column, did its work well, 
keepisg clear of controversy and exercising the most 
pronounced expression of individual opinion in 
discussion. It is evident that the Baptists feel the 
present movements of thought as sensibly as other 
bodies of Christians, and their preachers and scholars 
are on the watch, conservative and progressive, side 
by side, jealous for the truth; ready to accept all 


‘the truth that may. break forth from God’s Word, 


and to contend for the faith which has been delivered 
to the saints. The strong feature of the meetings 
was the willingvess to let thought and investigation 
do their werk. Free discussion is the wind that 
will winnow truth and free it from error. 


WHAT NEXT? 


ROHIBITION, as a distinct third-party move- 
ment, has come toahalt. It cast 1,500 votes in 
Massacbusetts out of 310,000-—less than one in every 
two hundred. The vote was equally insignificant in 
New York. In Ohio, constitutional prohibition re- 
ceived nearly half the entire vote cast ; nevertheless, 
even in Ohio, prohibition has equally come to a halt, 
because no further movement for constitutional 
amendment can be constitutionally made in that State 
for ten years, and the present Legislature will cer- 
tainly not enact prohibition; it will be well for 
Ohio if it does not repeal taxation. In Iowa, if the 
figures reported in last week’s Christian Union are 
correct, constitutional prohibition is indefinitely 
postponed, and statutory prohibition is doubtful. It 
is clear that prohibition, by either constitutional 
amendment or legislative enactment, and carried 
through by a third party organized for the purpose, 
has come toa stand. What next ? 

We have clear, definite, and positive convictions in 
answer to this question. We propose, in this article, 
to give them to our readers. ‘They can all be em- 
bodied in a single sentence : | 

Organize to enforce the present laws. 

In many of the States these laws already give, 
directly or indirectly, each locality the option to pro- 
hibit altogether, or to regulate and restrain, the sale 
of liquor. Under this local option, in many of the 
rural communities aud in some of the larger towns 
ef Massachusetts the sale is now prohibited. In the 
State of New York every town has in fact, though not 
in form, the same power ; for it can elect no-license 
Excise Commissivners, who may refuse to grant 
any licepses. In Ohio, the power of prohibition is 
conferred explicitly and in terms upon certain towns. 
Wherever this power exists, and there is a public 
sentiment strong enough to exercise it, it can be 
exercised, and local prohibition can be secured. But 
even where it does not exist, or where there is no 
public sentiment to take advantage of it, there are 
in all the States prohibitory regulations which, if en- 
forced, would greatly reduce the dimensions of the 
liquor traffic, and still more its evils. The sale to 
minors is prohibited ; and this is roughly estimated 
by intelligent and careful observers as from one- 
quarter to one-half the entire grog-shop traftic—cer- 
tainly the worst quarter. The sale on Sunday is 
prohibited; and Sunday in our towns and cities is 
the great drinking day. ‘lhe sale between midnight 
and sunrise is prohibited ; and this is the sale which 
begets the worst carousing, disorder, and crime. 
The sale to habitual drunkards is prohibited ; and 
this is the sale most directly productive of brutality 
and of abject poverty. ‘The sale by unlicensed ven- 
ders is prohibited ; and this is from one-quarter to 
one-half the entire sale. To this extent every State 
in the land has prohibitory enactments on its statute 
books. There is not a State in the Union which 
legalizes free rum; though there are not a few com- 
munities which practically possess it. 

Bat these laws will] not enforce themselves; and 
the present official machinery fails to exforce them. 
Citizens do not complain ; District Attorneys do not 
prosecute ; Grand Juries do not indict; Petit Juries 


do not convict ; Judges do not sentence ; and Gov-— 


ernors do pardon. The liquor interest is busy in 
securing immunity from the law; the temperance 
interest is not busy in securing enforcement of the 
law. The first step toward temperance reformation 
is the organization of Law-and-Order Leagues to 
enforce existing laws. A correspondent told our 


readers in last week’s Christian Union how this bas 


been done in Cold Spring, N. Y. The same spirit, 
applied to the same methods, would produce the 
same results in every community. 

This is a work which peeds to be done, The 
pecuniary interests to be promoted by a violation of 
the laws are enormous, and they are well organized 
and thoroughly united. The moral interests to be 
promoted by obedieuce to these laws are weak, un- 
organized, and disunited. The first step is to arouse 
them, unite them, organize them. The inorganic 
moral sentiment of the community can be relied upon 
to prosecute and punish thieves and murderers; it 
cannot be relied upon to prosecute and punish law- 
less liquor sellers, It must be organized to be efiti- 
cient, The reasonable suspicion that the Police 
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Commissioners of St. Louis are in collusion with the | 


gamblers arouses a hurricane of moral indignation 
against them from the Missouri River to the Atlantic 
Coast. The certainty that the municipal authorities 
of most of the great cities are in unacknowledged 
confederation with the liquor dealers arouses hardly 
a summer sigh of gentle regret. This is a work on 
which all lovers of law and order can unite. The 
liquor dealer’s business is not so beneficent to the 
community that he should be exempt from that 
obligation of obedience to the law which rests on al] 
of his fellow-citizens. The laws which regulate his 
traffic are not onerous nor oppressive. ‘Total ab- 
stainers and moderate drinkers, prohibitionists and 
license men, Protestant and Catholic, Jew and Gen- 
tile, can unite in an organization which has no other 
end in view than compelling obedience to the law of 
the land. This is a work which requires no long 
preliminary epoch of preparation. Prohibition, be 
it never so desirable, cannot be secured fo day in 
any State of the Union, except, perhaps, Maine and 
Konsas. ‘Total abstinence, be it ever so desirable, 
cannot be secured fo-day in any community, except 
some specially favored Eden like Vioeland or Col- 
orado Springs. But enforcement of existing laws 
can be secured ¢o-day. It isa firststep. It requires 
no waiting; no thinking ; no deliberating ; it only 
requires doing. And this is a work which can be 
done. It is practicable. Experience proves its prac- 
ticability. The story of Cold Spring exemplifies it. 
There are plenty of communities where prohibition 
cannot be carried ; still more where it cannot be 
enforced. But there ure no communities where an 
organized endeavor of the best citizens cannot do 
something toward the better enforcement of existing 
laws. -Such an endeavor has reduced the liquor 
places one-half in a city so large as Lynn; it has 
shut them up altogether in a city so large as Somer- 
ville; it has reduced the sale to minors nine-tenths 
in a city so large as Boston. 


The temperance reformation might well learn a 
lesson from the Old Testament. Polygamy was the 
domestic curse of the East. God did not prohibit 
it. But he put restrictions about it—restrictions which 
were enforced ; and under them polygamy died out of 
Judaism, and left the Jewish peovle the chastest 
people on earth, Slavery was universal in the East. 
God did not prohibit it. But he put restrictions about 
it—restrictions which could be and were enforced ; 
and under them slavery died ont of Judea, andin the 
time of Christ no Jew held under Jewish law a single 
bondman or bondmaiden, The temperance refor- 
mation might well learn a lesson from the anti- 
slavery reformation. Slavery was not abolished by 
the Garrisonian abolitionists with their outery against 
the Constitution as a compact with hell. The very 
vehemence of their untempered assaults on the Con- 
stitution and the Church kept agitation active and 
the American conscience awake ; for that, all honor 
tothem. But slavery was abolished by the sancti- 

fied common sense of the Christian churches of the 
North. The three thousand ministers of New Eng- 
land, with their petition against the fugitive slave 
law, did more to abolish slavery from South Caro- 
lina than all the resolutions passed by conventions 
that denounced slavery in one breath and the 
Church and the Union in the next. The cham- 
pion who destroyed slavery sprang not from the 
loins of abolitionism, but from those cf the Lib- 
erty party. It was content with one step at a time. 
It began by insisting on enforcing what laws 
already existed, by using what authority it un- 
doubtedly possessed. When slaveocracy deelared 
that slavery was a domestic institution and de- 
manded to be let alone, it accepted the declaration 
and conceded the demand. But it sent John Quincy 
Adams to battle in the House of Representatives for 
the right of petition. It demanded that the auction- 
block should not be erected under the shadow of the 
dome of the Capitol. It demanded that the knotted 
whip and the scarred back should not be seen in the 
national Territories. It caught the baying blood- 
hound by the throat and flung him back across the 
Ohio River to the land of slavery from which he had 


come to pollute free soil in his pursuit of the fleeing 


bondmen. And when, in the election of Abraham 
Lincoln, it proclaimed its unalt: rable purpose, not 


to abolish slavery, but to restrict it, slavery knew 


tkat its hour had come, and, in very despair, flung 
down the gage of battle that ended in its death. 

One step at a time—this is the law of all success- 
ful campaigning. The impatient cry of ‘‘On to 
Richmond !” ends in Bull Run. The first step in the 
anti-liquor campaign is local agitation to enforce 
present laws. 


JOURNALISTIC AMENITIES. 


T ought not to be necessary to sacrifice both truth 
and charity to religion; it is a sorry kind of 
religion which demands the sacrifice, But there 
are zealous priests who do not hesitate to offer it in 
the columns of religious papers every now aud then. 
The ‘‘ Herald and Presbyter, ” in a recent issue, makes 
an attack on The Christian Union, which we should 
pass by with our accustomed reticence—having no 
time, space, or inclination for wordy quarrels with our 
contemporaries—but that it ventures to guess the 
author of a recent editorial in our columns, and to 
make its guess the basis of a personal attack upon 
the imagined writer. In doing this it sacrifices truth 
as well as charity ; its guess is wide of the mark ; 
the author is not a resident of the State of Obio, nor 
a professor in any theological seminary, If the ‘* Her- 
ald and Presbyter” is not content to conduct an im- 
personal discussion, but must have some individual to 
attack, let it attack the editor-in-chief of The Chris- 
tian Union, who is personally responsible for every 
editorial utterance in these columns, though he does 
not, of course, write them all. 

A few weeks ago the Rev. P. S. Moxom sent an 
article on Paul’s Epistle to the Romans to the 
‘‘ National Baptist.”” It was a suggestive contribution 
to the study of that Epistle, and attracted consider- 
able attention by its freshness and its vigor. Mr. 
Moxom is one of the younger men in the Baptist 
denomination ; he led his class in the seminary, and 
graduated with honor; he is a scholar of unusual 
ripeness for one so young—he is but thirty-five ; is 
already known, beyoud the bounds of his parish, as 
a writer of remarkable clearness and vigor; in his 
city, as an active, eflicient, and successful worker in 
the temperance cause ; and in his parish, which is one 
of the largest and most influential churches of his 
denomination in Ohio, as a successful and devoted 
pastor and preacher. If one of bis brethren discovered 
heresy in this article on the Romans, surely the 
journal in which to print his criticism was the one in 
which the original article was published, that the same 
readers who received the bane may also receive the 
antidote, But no! one of Mr. Moxom’s brethren in 
the ministry writes his critique upon it—a critique 
which, as usual in such cases, utterly misappreheuds 
aud misrepresents the article criticised—for the 
‘*Examiner,” and the ‘‘ Examiner ” publishes it 
without publishing the article condemned, or even 
auy fair aud impartial representation of it. Is this 
Christian? Doth our law judge any man before it 
hear him and know whathe doeth? It seems that 
‘*Examiner’”’ jaw does. At all events, ‘‘ Examiner” 
readers are asked to do it. 

Brethren of the religious press, this is not the way 
to erect barriers against infidelity, or to commend 
Christianity to the worldly and the unbelieving. 
An editor has great power; and he onght to feela 
commensurate sense of responsibility. He speaks to 
an audience varying from three thousand to a hundred 
thousand. No one else can speak to that audience, 
except by his permission. He can cast an aspersion 
upon the good name of any man before that andience, 
and no one can take it off, or defend the aspersed, or 
even call the accuser to account. These facts ought 
to make the editor very slow to accuse. They do 
not seem to have that effect on all editors. Do they 
know what the ‘‘ accuser of his brethren” is called 
in the New Testament? He is called the Devil. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


T HAT class of thinkers and writers suggest ideas 

and give momentum to the investigations of 

the time? My observation is that the men who at some 
time have been branded 4s beretics and hounded by the 
ehurch of the orthodox type supply pretty largely the 
pabulum upon which progress feeds, and inspire the 
impulsions which move the world toward its better 
day. In a discussion on worldliness last week, I 
noticed that F. W. Robertson, though dead, yet 
speaks ; there was no mistaking the paternity of the 
thought. There is no manof the last generation whom 
I hear speaking more fiequently through the men of 
tu-day than Worace Bushnell. I have heard a sermon 
on patience, in a city pulpit, which was a compilation 
of his ‘‘ passive virtues” with weak remarks sand- 
wiched in; and how often we hear hitm preaching on 
‘‘ unconscious influence” and ‘‘ the power of an endless 
life”! Yetit is only some thirty-four years since he 
wrote to his wife from Boston: ‘‘Iam looked at here 
by the mass as # kind of horned animal.” It is only 
thirty-six years since, here in Boston, the Committee 
of the Massachusetts Sunday-school Society were look- 
ing over his anonymous manuscript, the original of 
‘‘Christian Nurture now is a classi, and no 
one finds heresy in it—-and in 4 perplexed spirit were 


saying, ‘‘Itis new; it will make a stir; some persons 


will be startled by it,” and, ‘‘Will it be prudent to pub- 
lish it?” Others said it was full of dangerous tendencies. 
The storm against heresy came; and vow that it has 
passed away, this same ‘* dangerous” book is seento be 
fuller of seed-thoughts shan any other that has appeared 
on this subjecton this continent. I find that the men who 
get hearings and readings now are the men whom the 
crab-footed literalists and dogmatists suspect, assail, 
condemn, and whisper warnings against. Why is it 
that these men who are “ off color,” who are in error, 
it may be, at some points, not only are fascinating and 
popular in their time, but stimulate thought in their 
day and generation, and in the generations that follow? 
Is it not that they are seers, and sweep the near and 
heavenly horizons? Is it not that they are men of 
spiritual insight? Is it not that they transcend all 
mere intellectual definitions of God, and /ze/ his purity, 
goodness, beauty, gentleness, and presence? Thus 
their sentences are winged ; charged with thought and 
feeling as the cloud is charged with electricity; suggest- 
ing by their vivid imagery what cannot be put into 
didactic speech. As all truth is but aa expression of 
God, so the poetic picturing of these various expres- 
sions make God real, as in the imagery and poetry of 
the Bible; and the speakers and writers of this type, 
by symbolism, flash God’s thoughts, which outrun all 
the deductions of logic;- and so0 they speak to 
the generations. Puhilosophically, it must be so; 
historically, it is. 

In Boston the rush of art and religion. so fast ag 
they can get the money, is for the Back Bay, where, 
twenty-five or thirty years ago, the tides flowed. There 
are the elegant churches and the magnificent art 
buildings; and thither have the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association gone; erecting on the corner of 
Boylston and Berkley Streets a new building, which 
has cost $300 000, and which is admirably appointed 
and equipped to accommodate the young men and to 
facilitate their work. I suppose they will fiud rich as 
well as poor sinners to invite into their beautiful 
home. It is problematical how many of the naughty 
young people in the North and West Ends they will 
attract into the center of rich art and splendid civ- 
ilization to find Him who went about doing good. 
The past of the Association work is secure; it has 
wrought well in the thirty-two years of its history. 
Their new home affords opportunity for more ex- 
tended and more advanced and finished work, and 
lays them under correspondingly greater obligations 
to the Master and to their fellow-men. The building 
is made of pressed bricks and brown-stone trimmings; 
finished within with ash, and the plastering painted 
with terra-cotta tiats. It has beautiful parlors, fine 
lecture-rooms, a library opening into a reading-room, 
the Association Hall, Lyceum Hall, class-rooms, and 
a gymnasium provided with ample apparatus, pri- 
vate dressing-rooms, special shower-baths, and all 
the et cetera for healthful exercise and hygiene. All of 
the internal arrangements have been contrived to facil- 
itate the work, and are made elegant by art and orna- 
mentation. Besides the religious services, arrange- 
ments are completed for a series of social entertain- 
ments: readings by Professor Churchill, musie by 
the Allen Concert Company, the Mendelssohn Quar- 
tette Club, Meigs Sisters Qviartette and Germania 
Orchestra, and the Temple Quartette. There is also 
an educational department for evening classes, with 
competent instructors in French, vocal music, book- 
keeping, Spanish, German, penmanship, elocution, 
shorthand, free-hand drawing, New Testament Greek, 
English (for Germans), and political economy. All 
young men of good moral character, irrespective of 
sect or creed, may be members and enjoy the privi- 
leges of the Association by the payment of one dollar 
annually. Inthe department of ‘‘ physical culture,” in 
the gymnasium, the terms of membership are eight 
dollars a year; and this entitles its members to all the 
Association privileges. 

Ono Wednesday evening of last week the building 
was dedieated by appropriate religious services, and 
interesting addresses were delivered by Drs. Phillips 
Brooks, Joseph T. Duryea, and A. J. Gordon. The 
members of this organization have a golden opportu- 
nity to exert a powerful influence in grappling with the 
evils of the city. I have large faith in the social and 
educational side of the work. The way to lead men 
to Jesus is to draw them to yourself by the cords of 
personal, social affiliations, and let them feel the heart 
of Jesus beating in your own heart, and see the gentle, 
welcome look of Jesus beaming in your own eyes: 
be hands and feet, faith and hope, to the thousands 
who are away from their Father, and know not the 
path of return to his house. I am certain that the 
door of approach to most of the young men in Boston 


-is on the social side; and I am also certain that intel- 


lectual and physical training go hand-in-hand with the 
social and Christian influence. 
Our out-going Governor illustrates the saying that 


the ruling passion is strong in death by the com, 
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position of his Thanksgiving proclamation. In his 
fast proclamation he caused a sensation by appro- 
priating one of Governor Gore’s without the use of 
quotation marks, requesting, by way of original 
touch, ministers to abstain from preaching politics, 
and to confine their services to spiritual subjects. The 
document was taken as original, and clergymen were 
offended, some of them refusing to read it from the 
pulpit, and others took occasion to preach against the 
Governor. Now he is out with a proclamation in 
which he ignores the clergy and does not recommend 
any public religious service. Itis a strikingly ortho- 
dox paper in its recognition of the Trinity, as if its 
author aimed a shot at Dr. Barto] and James Freeman 
Clarke. It recommends festive observance of the day, 
and seems strangely sacrilegious in its application of 
Christ’s sacramental words, ‘‘ Drink ye all of it,” to the 
cup of a feast. But I acquit the Governor of any 
irreverent intention, for I do not think he is suscepti- 
ble of spiritual distinctions; does not recognize the 
difference between a festive supper commemorative 
of God’s natural bounties, and the Lord’s Supper, com- 
memorative of spiritual grace. Yet who shall say 
that there is not as mnch true religion in this outré 
effusion as there has been in some which were appar- 
ently the outflow of sentimental decorum? Butler is 
on his ‘‘last legs,” but the ‘‘legs” are his own. His 
tracks are unmistakable. The yew the wit, the 
originality, the genius, and the garity are recog- 
nized in every heel-print. No one coming after him 
will care to inherit his shoes. He sees for himself, 
with his own eyes, which no one covets, and he will 
walk in his own peculiar path so long as he walks; 
and when he steps out he will leave no successor. 

This great city of reforms never was more in need 
of reform insome directions than to-day. If our New 
York friends cannot get all the rum they want, let 
them take the expressto the Hub. Our city govern- 
ment has kindly moved the school-houses to make way 
for the grog-shops. The present city administration 
is a very bad one ; extravagant, partisan, and not cred- 
itable to the people of Boston. Shall it go? Mayor 
Palmer has prudently taken himself out of the way ; 
an accomplished young man, of timid instincts,caught 
in the toils of partisan intrigue and spoliation. The 
regular Democratic nominee for Mayor is Alderman 
O’Brien, who has been of the worst for junketing the 
past year. There will be a citizens’ ticket, with General 
Martin atthe bead, and the make up, as a whole, will 
be unpartisan. It now looks as if this ticket would 
prevail. 


—The Rev. Henry A. Hazen, the newly appointed 
Secretary of the National Congregational Council, is 
busy preparing the Year Book for 1884, and is making 
good progress. Tuere is no moreassiduous, faithful, 
and accurate man for such labor, and if the pastors 
and others want the book to appear in good time, all 
they need to do is to promptly forward all local 
statistics to Mr. Hazen, Congregational House, Boston. 

—Ginn & Heath have just brought out two volumes 
of ‘*Cla3sics for Children” in grammar schools, between 
the ages of nine and fifteeu, in large type and on good 
paper, intended for supplementary reading in schools : 
‘* Robinson Crusoe,” and Shakespeare's ‘‘ Merchant of 
Venice.” They also have put upon the market fine 
editions of Greenough’s Virgil, Bucolics, Georgics, 
and the /£neid complete: the Georgics, and last 
six books ot the “acid, with notes. 

—Dr. Lyman Abbott preached for the Rev. Reuen 
Thomas in Brookline, last Sunday morning, and for the 
Rev. Mr. Gunsaulus, in Newtonville, Sunday evening. 

OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


5S is natural, everything here of a religious nature 

has, the past week, centered upon Luther. 
Pastors and people have a new interest both in the Re- 
former and in his principles. Inevery church, nearly, 
sermons upon the life and work of the German monk 
have been preached. Not content with this, the Con- 
gregational Club proposes to have a Luther meeting 
next Monday evening, at which six addresses of ten 
minutes each will. be delivered upon the influence 
of the Luther movement on religious thought, morals, 
education, government, arts and sciences, and mis- 
sions. These addresses, however excellent, can hardly 
equal the three delivered in Farwell Hall Sunday 
afternoon. This gathering was under the auspicies of 
the Lutherans of Chicago, and was in every way a 
great success. The Hall was packed to its utmost 
capacity, chiefly with Germans and Scandinavians. 


With one exception, the hymns, rendered by a large 


chorus choir, were in German. One of the addresses 
was in German; another, brilliant and eloquent, by 
Pastor Torgensen, in Scandinavian; the third, the 
principal address of the occasion, in English, by Dr. 
Conrad, of Philadelphia. The Doctor spoke for fully 
an hour, and only as one who had studied his subject 
as he had, for forty-five years, could speak. He an. 


alyzed the Luther movement, showing what principles 
in the Romish Church the Reformer attacked, what 
principles he himself made prominent, and by what 
providential circumstances he was fitted for and called 
to his work. The address was certainly the most 
remarkable we have heard here, and it seems to us 
that its distinguished author should not fail to give it 
to the public. It has not been reported in any of our 
papers. | 

Monday morning our Congregational ministers |is- 
tened to a review, by the Rev. E. D. Eaton, of Oak 
Park, of Professor Késtlin’s ‘‘ Life of Luther ;” and a 
profitable morning it was. Speaking of this Life, said 
to be the best yet published, we wonder why Scribner, 
who has announced the book for the past two months 
as nearly ready, failed to bring it out in time for the 
Luther Memorial. Certainly the delay is not business- 
like, and, to many who had determined to purchase 
this edition, it has been very annoying. Bad as is the 
translation issued by the Lutheran Publication So- 
‘ciety, it would not be surprising if its sales were far 
greater than those of the edition for which we have 
been so anxiously waiting. | 

Something was said, last week,concerning the lectures 
of Monsignor Capel. Since then the secular papers 
have had editorials showing up his sophistries and his 
Jesuitical spirit. The ‘‘Tribune” has spoken in the 
clearest tones, but the ‘‘ Inter-Ocean” and the ‘‘ Times” 
have been heard also. Word comes to us from Lon- 
don of such a nature and so direct that it seems to us 
highly desirable that Mr. Capel should give the 
country his credentials from Cardinal Manning if he 
intends to prolong his stay here. A letter of his, on 
Luther, published in the ‘‘ Tribune” on Monday, calls 
for large charity if we are to accept it as the work of 
an enlightened and honest man. There may be room 
for difference of opinion as to the necessity and 
value of the Reformation ; we do not see how there 
can be any difference of opinion as to its historical 
facts. Nothing has so impressed Mr. Capel’s audi- 
ences here as the facility with which he keeps back, 
or seems to keep back, a part of the truth, or what 
Protestants and historical students generally have 
been wont to regard as the truth. However, an attack 
on our beliefs will do us no harm if it leads us toexam- 
ine afresh the foundations upon which they rest. 

We have been favored with an altogether too brief 
visit from Mr. Mozoomdar, the Hindoo reformer. It 
is needless to say that he was heard with creat delight 
and profit. He spoke twice on Sunday, in the morn- 
ing at the Church of the Messiah, in the evening for 
Dr. Scudder in Plymouth Church. The Unitarians 
had secured his services for the day, and had made 
arrangements to have him speak once on the Scuth 
Side and once on the North Side, but, learning that Dr. 
Scudder, who was born in India, and for many years 
was a missionary there, desired to have bim speak in 
his pulpit, they promptly relessed him to their Con- 
gregational brethren. The courtesy and Christian 
spirit of this act ought not to be forgotten. Saturday 
evening the Channing Club gave Mr. Mozoomdar a 
reception, at which he made a brief address. In sub. 
stance, Mr. Mozoomdar has simply repeated what he 
has said elsewhere ; but itis something to meet such a 
man, to take him by the hand, and wish him ‘ God- 
speed.”” He may not see the truth as we see it, but if 
he be devoutly searching for it he cannot fail to find 
it. Nor can we doubt that God has raised him up to 
do a great work in the Brahmo Somaj of India. Mr. 
Mozoomdar expressed many regrets that he was 
obliged to cut short his visit here. He said the Boston 
people told him there was nothing here for him to see. 
He sails from San Francisco for Japan November 20. 

The sudden wave of cold which has swept over the 
Northwest has reached us, and made us tremble at the 
approach of winter. We do not usually have many 
days in a whole winter colder than the last two or 


three have been. The wind has been very biting. the 
sky cloudless, and the air like that of the northern 
regions. With the numbers who are out of work the 
prospects for the poorer classes fcr the next four or 
five months are not encouraging. Truly there is need 
of organized charity, and of gifts from all our churches 
and from the benevolent large enough to make “an 
organized charity” worthy the name. Perhaps an- 
other cause of poverty and suffering will be removed 
when we learn how to deal with the problem of intem- 
perance. But that time is evidently far off. Even our 
present laws are not enforced, and it is doubtful 
whether, in this State, a strong prohibition law would 
be any real advance upon our present local option law. 
Our chief difficulty is in the large cities. Here in 
Chicago the Common Council has refused to pass a bill 
in conformity with the State law. Meantime the 
Citizens’ League, of which Captain I. P. Rumsey is 
President, in place of the lamented E!mendorf, has a 
case which will go to the Supreme Court in a few 
weeks, and which will test the constitutionality or un- 
constitutionality of the State law. The friends of 
temperance are h>peful. With a favorable decision 
by the Supreme Bench, it is possible that even here 
something may be done to diminish the number of 
saloons now open and the amount of patronage they 


Cu1caco, November 17. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Has the gentle or otherwise reader of the Spectator's notes 
ever tried, in the uncertain light of early morning, and 
before he was fully certain whether he was in bed or out of 
it, to walk through a closed door that he fully believed to be 
open? If so, he probably remembers the bitterness of feel- 
ing, commingled of outraged confidence, physical hurt, and 
surprise, with which his heart welled over. The Spectator 
had an experience the other evening that put him in this 
mood for the time being. A complimentary ticket was sent 
him, inviting the recipient to attend a grand festival to be 
given under the auspices of the--Society for the Propagation 
of Jesuitism in Advertising. Speakers of eminence were 
announced, aud the occasion promised to be an interesting 
one. Feeling flattered at being singled out from the million 
and a half of other New Yorkers as especially wanted at the 
meeting, the Spectator decided to go, and, as the invitation 
implied that ladies would be welcome, took his—grand- 
mother and his aunt with him. He paid his and the old 
ladies’ fare on a cross-town car and the Elevated, and walked 
up the avenue toward the hall with the proud and importaut 
air of one who has a privilege that other people want but 
can’t get. Butlo! his self-satisfaction fell. His invitation 
was useless, for it would not admit him. About fifteen 
thousand people, it seemed to him in the excited state of his 
imagination, were inside the hall trying to hear the speakers, 
and fifteen thousand outside trying to get in—all of whom 
had been specially invited to attend services in a hall which 
would seat only three thousand. As the Spectator went 
home, he grew indignant. His confidence had been mis- 
placed! He had been an invited guest whom his host had 
refused to (receive! He had lost an evening! The Spec- 
tator finally came to the conclusion that if he were ever an 
Invitation Committee he would either simply advertise 
admission as free to all, or else be prepared to provide for 
his guests when they came in response to his invitation. 


The Spectator went the other morning to Trinity Church, 
Boston. Nut being a pew-holder, nor acquainted with any 
pew-holder, and being a modest man, he took a seat in the 
gallery. He desired to be not a Spectator, but a worshiper. 
But he had lefi his prayer-book at home ; and not a prayer- 
book nor a hymnal was to be found in the gallery. The 
Spectator, being a Dutchman, is Jess familiar with the beanti- 
ful service of the Episcopal Church than a well-trained 
Churchman would be ; and he was obliged to keep somewhat 
on the alert to rise and sit and kneel aright; and as to join- 
ing in the services with any responses, that was utterly out 
of the question. The consequence was that for him there 
practically was po service ; and this because a thoughtless 
neglect—for the Spectator cannot think it to be anything 
else—had forgotten to provide strangers with the necessary 
means of worship. It is needless to say that he found both 
great pleasure and profit inthe sermon. Trinity Church is 
not exceptional; and the Spectator hopes this hint may be 
taken by other worshiving congregations. See that the 
‘stranger within your gates” is supplied with prayer-book, 
hymn-book, Bible—whatever is necessary to full and com- 
plete participation in the service. The cost cannot be very 
great; by putting the name of the church on the outside 
cover, theft—conscious or uneonecious—will be adequately 
guarded against; and if not, the church can put down the 
loss of an occasional prayer-book, hymn-book, or Bible to 
missionary account. 


The Spectator is inclined to wonder how long people will 
be content to sit in church in damp clothes and with wet 
feet. Why should not the congregation have a vestry as 
well as the minister—a room where they might deposit 
their wet coats and overshoes, and the new best hat which 
they are generally obliged to put under a dusty seat? No 
place is so uncomfortable and so unhealthy as a church ona 
wet Sunday. Would there be any special impropriety in 
having @ room for wet or euperfluous garments attached to 
it? If congregations were dry, as well as warm, they would 
listen with far greater comfort to the sermon; while it is un. 
doubtedly the‘fact that many colds are taken, and all existing 
bronchial troubles very much increased, by the relaxing 
moisture exhaling from the hundreds of wet garments slowly 


drying in aheated church. Besides this, every man knows how 


frequently he has lost his serenity, and been put into a mood 
highly non-receptive for spiritual contemplation, by the awk- 
wardness of taking off or of putting on his overcoat in that 
limited space called ‘‘a pew.” It is notorious that the high- 
est things are often influenced by very small matters; and 
there is no doubt that many sa Sabbath service is spoiled by 
an overcoat, or the care of a new hat. Theaters long ago 
took this contingency into consideration, and provided for 
it. Is theré any reason why the children of this world should 
be wiser in their generation than the children of light—ee- 
pecially in those small things which, just because they are 
spiritual things, so readily dominate spiritual infinences ? 


Mr. Spurgeon, who is often both wise and witty, and whe 
would have made an admirable Poor Richard if he had not 
made a still more admirable preacher, is credited with say- 
ing, in reply to a question, that a cornet player can be a 
Christian, but that his next-door neighbor can't. There is 
another instrument, peculiarly American, which is more 
common and nearly as trying to the nerves of every one 
except the performer; namely, the whistle. The whistle 
should be reserved for the country. It ought to be abolished 
from the village street, and absolutely prohibited, under 
heavy penalties, within the walls of every edifice, public or 
private. It is never a pleasing performance except to the 
performer himself; and, though the Spectator has been a 
whistler in his youthful days, and occasionally indulges in the 
doubtful luxury even now, it is really a puzzle to him in 
what the peculiar pleasure of the stridulous music consists. 
To all indoor whistlers, from seven years and up, the Specta- 
ter begs to say, with emphasis, DON’T, a” 
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THE TWO RUNNERS. 


By Frank W. GUNSAULUDUS. 


RUNNER ran away from the morn, 
And, leaving behind him the dawn, new-born, 
Beheld the world as he passed along, 
And told wha. he hoped in his morning song: 


‘ | sing of the tear in the daisy’s eye, 
Which globes itself as the night hours fly, 
Which the lips of light shall kiss away, 
Again and again, as on each yesterday.” 


He thought to see how the dewdrop hung, 
And mirrored the sky, the flowers among. 
He thought to catch the light ia its bliss. 
As it stole that tear in a golden kiss. 


But before him ran his shadow, bora 

When he turned his back on the rising morn; 
On dew and flower came that phantom dim, 
Covering them with the shadow of him. 


Then he knew and he felt that the gloom he cast . 

Had the start, and would run round the world as fast 

As himself; and, so long as he ran from the morn away, 
He must look through the shadow which dimmed the day. 


II. 
A runner ran swiftly toward the morn ; 
He saw the arms of the dawn, new born, 
Beheld the world as he passed along, 
And told what he dreamed in his morning song: 


‘* T sing of the aching seed and its woe, 
That must ahatter its life to spring and grow; — 
' Of the rough, sweet bud, as with travail torn, 
About to bloom in the argent morn.” 


He tbought to so project a dream, 

Born in the night, on the morning's gleam, 
That the night sbould feast on the glowing day, 
As he ran so swift his brightening way. 


And behind him lay his shadow, born 

When he turned his face to the rising morn ; 
And the quivering dawn he found alone 

By the aching seed so lately sown ; 


And the light-beams stood by the bud new-blown, 
And he saw how each sweet, celestial tone 

Was writ on the score of this world of ours, 

In the night, to be eung in its morning hours. 


A STATE WITHOUT A DEBT. 
| By H. H. 


N a clever article in a recent number of the 
‘*Century Magazine,” a Jewish lady, making an 
eloquent presentation of the wrongs which her race 
bas suffered, says: ‘‘Even in America public opinion 
has not yet reached that point where it absolves the 
race from. the sin of the individual.” A similar 
statemeut, and one no less forceful, might be made in 
regard to States, or even towns. Perhaps public 
opinion will never reach astandpoint of such liberality 
and justness that it will cease to hold races, families, 
and communities responsible, more cr less, for the 
sins of individuals. But until it does reach, or at 
least approximates, such a standpoint, glaring in- 
justices will continue, and wiil continue to operate 
not only agsiust their victims, but against the per- 
petrators as well; for there is, in all the weapons of 
Fate’s armory, no such double-edged sword as in- 
justice. A striking illustration of this visiting on a 
community and a region the sins of individuals is to 
be found in the change of public opinion in the 
last two years in regard to Colorado and Colorado 
mining industries; of the latter, more especially 
the Leadville enterprises. It would be no exag- 
geration to say that, outside of the few who are 
familiar with the region and Know the facts, the gen- 
eral feeling in regard to Leadville mines and miners, 
if not in regard to the whole of Colorado, is that the 
mines have proved a failure and the miners are cheats. 
This is the result, in the main, of one colossal Lead- 
ville swindle, the name of which is yet fresh in the 
mines of hundreds of sufferers, and part of the penalty 
of which was visited on the head of its organizer last 
autumn in one of the most signal political defeats a man 
ever experienced in his own State. That so well-known 
a thief could come to the front at all in political affairs 
was humiliation enough to Colorado; but all she 
cou'd do to wipe out the stain of it she did; even, 
spite of her R:publicanism, forsaking the Republican 
candidate for Governor rather than to work in a com- 
bination with the dishonest man who had so disgraced 
both himself and her. 
Probably Leadville will never outlive the bad odor 
of this man and his scheme. There have been, there, 


other dishonest schemes and schemers, on a smaller 
scale ; but very few in proportion to the whole number ; 
not nearly so many to the hundred as there are below 
St. Paul’s Church in New York; and the real fact 
to-day in regard to Lesdville is that its growth and the 
increase of its production have been, from the first, as 
continuous, steady, and legitimate as the growth and 
incrcase of production in any agricultural or fruit- 
growing county in California In 1879 its product of 
gold, silver, and lead was $10 333 740.69; in 1880, 
$14 187,697.00; in 1882, #18 220,892 62 This product 
for 1882 1s nearly three-quarters of the total produc- 
tion of the State. 

It is difficult for those living in or frequently visit- 
ing Colorado to realize the vagueness of its position 
in the minds of the people of the Eastern States. We 
laugh very heartily at the Englishman who, in serious 
good faith, asks his American friend irom New York 
if Indians are often seen in New York, and if there ia 
really no danger from them. But this ignorance in 
the Englishman of a foreign country from which he 
is separated by an «cean is not half so inexplicable 
as the ignorance of the New Yorker of Colorado—a 
State of his own country only four days distant from 
his own City Hall steps, and with daily trains run- 
ning back and forth. 

The growth and deve'opment of Colorado have sur- 
prised even her most enthusiastic lovers. Her pros- 
perity rests every year on a surer and surer basis. Her 
industries and her wealths are steadily becoming more 
and more diversified, in spite of the rapidity of the 
development in and around her leading wealths and 
centers, the precious metals, coal and iron, and their 
workings. 

The proverbial saying that nothing lies like figures 
does not apply to the statistics of industries a.d popu- 
lations. Such figures cannot lie, and do not deceive. 
Colorado, judged by this test, has reason to be proud. 
She has to show in 1882, as against 1881, in the ap- 
praised value of acres of improved land, an increase of 
#3 480,406; in appraised value of railroads built, an 
increase of $6,150,097 ; in estimated value of merchan- 
dise, an increase of $1,242,080; of cattle, an increase 
of $824 579; of sheep, an increase of $141,900; of car- 
riages and other vehicles, an increase of $149,648; of 
bank and other shares, of #319,648. This increase of 


| so many and so varied values proves a steady advance 


‘*all along the line.” Colorado’s distinctive wealth 
will no doubt continue for some time to lie in her 
yield of the precious metals. In this she some years ago 
outstripped California, and now leads all the States in 
the Union. Her production of zold and silver for 1882 
was $26,750 000. But she has another colossal industry 
looming up now, which may io the not very remote 
fulure cast even her gold and silver wealth into the 
shade. This is in coal, coke, steel, andiron. These 
industries are yetin their infancy, the first steel hav- 
ing been manufactured during the past year. The 
showings of the figures are, however, all the more re- 
markable from this fact, and from the fact that as yet 
but one company has been organized for these manu- 
factures. The Denver ‘*‘ Republican” of January 1, 
1883, in a detailed account of the coal production of 
the Siate for 1882, sums it upthus. ‘‘The coal output 
has been nearly 2,000 000 tons, valued at about #4 000, - 
000 atthe mines. ‘The coke production has reached the 
sum of nearly 100,000 tons, valued at a total of about 
$450,000 The anthracite output has been about 2,000 
tons, valued at $10 000. The value of the entire cval 
output is thus $4,460 000 for the yea:.” In the year 1882 
53,000 tons of iron ore were taken out, and 24,000 tons 
of pig-ircn made. From this were manufactured 1,253 
tons of castings, 16,139 tons of steel rails, 16,158 kegs 
of nails, and 5 022 kegs of spikes. Thus, in a single 
year, and with only a single company at work, these 
important industries have been established on a large 
scale. Reflecting on what coal and iron have done for 
Pennsylvania, Coloradoans may well be sanguine as to 
this new feature in the development of their State. 
These clasges ani! sortsof the material wealth of the 
State, being matters of exact reckoning and record, 
are open to the comprehension of all, and command 
recognition. 

But there is in Colorado a source of wealth, a sure 
element of future growth and prosperity,"which cannot 
be formulated so easily. Its conditions are the im- 
ponderable forces of the air; its statistics, gathered 
only in the shape of memories and sensations. It will be 
years—the years of at least one more generation—before 
anything like trustworthy statistics can be collated of 
the value and values of the Colorado climate. At 
present any attempt at formulating the impressions of 
people who have been living in Colorado for the past ten 
years would result in ludicrous confusions and hope- 
less bewilderment. In the first winter I spent in Col- 
orado, ten years ago, the mercury stood at seventy, 
out of doors, on Christmas day. No snow fell except 
in light sprinklings which were gone in a few hours ; 
exhaling a delicious moisture, and simply freshening 
the air. One lived out of doors as in the New England 


autumn; cafions, woods, and mountain-tops all as 
accessible as in June ; and mere existence was a delight. 
In the last winter I spent in Colorado, fou. years ago, 
the mercury went down in the first week of the new 
year to twenty below zero; snow-storm followed 
snow-storm, till the snow lay eighteeninches deep. It 
lasted more than a month; and the invalids who had 
come there to get out-door life sat for weeks shivering 
over stoves. Between these two extremes have been 
seasons Of varying records ; none so warm as the first, 
none quite so severe as the last. 

The electric conditions of Colorado’s rarefied air 
also vary from season to season, and in every season 
from one month to another, almost as much as the 
thermometrical record. The eff*ct upon health of 
these little understood electric conditions varies with 
the individual, and varies again in each individual 
from year to year. To some, the electric quality of 
the air, instead of being a stimulant, is exceedingly 
exhausting. To those having any tendency to heart 
disease the rarefaction of the air is almost fatal. 

It is plain, therefore, that all individuals secking in 
Coiorado air a restorative to health are making an 
experiment, the result of which cannot be predicted 
with any certainty, and the probabilities of which 
ought to be examined beforehand with much more 
caution and deliberation than are usual. 

The fact remains, however, spite of all these prob- 
lematic conditions, that a majority of all who go 
there are benefited ; and in many instances the resto- 
rations to health and strength are simply marvelous. 
The fact remains, also, spite of the occasional severe 
cold in winter, and extreme heat on the plains in 
summer, that it is probably the one country of all 
the world in which a man may spend the most hours 
to a year out of doors. This is the secret of Colo- 
rado’s charm and the value of Colorado’s climate. It 
is this which is building up her towns out of ele- 
ments rarely found in so new acountry. ‘All that a 
man hath{ he will give for his life” is as true now as 
in the days when Satan tempted Job to throw his 
away. Adding this great and inalienable possession 
of climate to her vast material resources, Colorado 
may be pardoned for being confident and seeming 
boastful cf her future. There is a provision in her 
Constitution expressly prohibiting the Legislature from 
creating any debt in advance of appropriations, beyond 
the amount actually provided by taxation. And this 
will keep her out of the danger, so common to young 
States, as to young people, of living beyond her 
income. 

There is much good-natured laughing—and some 
that is not good-natured—at the Western man’s 
pride in the West. If one takes the trouble to con- 
sider it seriously and analytically, it is only the same 
quality in human nature which makes the father 
proud of his grammar-school boy who stands at the 
head of the class, or the mother proud of her baby 
when it is the biggest or healthiest baby for its age in 
the whole circle of her acquaintance. All boasting is 
silly; but such pride is natural. It is as universal a 
trait as love of approbation, and has its roots in the 
same excellent soil—a soil from which has sprung the 
greater part of all achievement by individuals or by 
nations. It was probably out of good-natured retalia- 
tion for laughter at some such prides as these that 
there came to be born, nobody can tell how many 
years ago, two merry proverbs which the West might 
quote to the East to-day: ‘‘Let those laugh who 
win,” and ‘‘ He laughs best who laughs longest and 
last.” 


A VISIT TO BEN PRESTON. 


By Ameuia E. Barr. 


A LL that Burns is to the popular heart of Scot- 
land, Ben Preston is to the popular heart of 
Yorkshire, His wit reverberates on every heathstone, 
lubricates bargain-driving, and has even been known 
to make a ripple on the dui! placidity of a meeting of 
church-wardens. His pathos is of the rarest and ten- 
derest order, his homely wisdom has the shrewd flavor 
of his own county and the epigrammatic terseness of 
a proverb. If he were only ambitious enough to covet 
a large audience, and would write in pure English 
instead of the local dialect, his fame must long ago 
have been wide as the language. 

I was introduced to his writings last summer in the 
editorial rooms of the ‘‘ Leeds Mercury,” and a year’s 
constant familiarity with them, as they appeared week 
by week in ‘‘The Yorkshireman,” had placed me 
completely in sympathy with the clever, genial writer. 
Yesterday I visited him at his residence iu Shipley 
Glen, and I hope I may be able to convey to my 
readers some portion of the delight which the visit 
gave me. 

In one of his songs he calls Nature ‘ heaven’s 
language,” and rejoices because it ‘‘ bursts from his 
lips in fervid song ;” so | was quite prepared to find 
that he and Nature were upon familiar terms. Indeed, 
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his home is in a ravine so wild and rugged that we 
were obliged to leave our trap a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant; and the situation of the house is such that one 
might imagine that the world and he had a game of 
hide-and-seek together. There was literally no more 
road to it than to a bird’s nest. But, oh! the glory of its 
surroundings! the woody crags where, he told me, 
the tomtits sang all winter! the great hills and moors 
shutting the glen in! the little glimpses of rich val- 
leys which are the charm of Airedale! 

The house itself is a large stone building, with a 
great deal of Ben Preston’s individuality about it. It 
has no particular gate or entrance, and no particular 
path to the door. You can make your own ; in fact, 
half a dozen possible ones occur to a visitor. I took 
the least precipitous, and had only a very little wall to 
climb over. We were met at the door by an exceed- 
ingly pretty young lady, the youngest of his fourteen 
children, and I thought it very likely she had been the 

** Darling in petticoats close upon seven, 
Who for beauty taks after t’ mother and me; 
Man, I feel as if really I'd getten ta heaven 
When she tunes up at evening atop o’ my knee.” 

Ben has certainly been a very handsome fellow, and, 
though now in his sixty-third year, is a man of fine 
presence, and would ‘‘ dress” admirably. But Ben 
does not wear his ‘‘ good clothes” except on such oc- 
casions as sitting for a photo, or going to a funeral, 
and I can quite imagine that he is never at his best in 
broadcloth. He met us in his sbirt-sleeves and garden 
dress, and he wore the queer costume as royally asa 
king’s purple. We did not sit long in the house, 
albeit his parlor was the only one I have been in in 
the West Riding not painfully zsthetic in its furnishing. 
Ben’s had the old Yorkshire atmosphere, the scent of 
roses, the decent order, the stability of solid woods, 
and the scarcity of written literature. However, there 
were, plenty of difficult studies of modern classical 
music on the open piano, and I fancy the dominant 
genius of Ben keeps the fashionable element jin sub- 
jection. 

The great stands of red and white raspberries and 
the beds of ripe strawberries had attracted my atten- 
tion as I climbed my way to the house, and when Ben 
proposed to go and gather us some fruit, I asked to 
bear him company. The gaiden had the same wild, un- 
finished, take-your-own-way about it that made the 
whole place so remarkable. Fortunately, the York- 
shire poet is a ‘‘ well-to-do” singer, and can afford to be 
natural. He is fond of his own species, but if men and 
women do not understand him ‘‘he isn’t badly off for 
company.” He has colonies of birds around him, 
‘*and I’m happy enough,” he said, 

‘“* To watch the skylark as it drops, 
To listen to the linnet’s call; 
The atarling on the chimney tops, 
The stonechat on the wall.” 

His queer! faculty of blending human life and 
bird life together, and making them illustrate one 
another, is exceedingly charming; and as, in a short 
paper, I must be content with touching one side of a 
many-sidec character, I may select his views on this 
subject, as generally interesting. Thus, he says, in an 
easy, confidential way, as if the thing were as certain 
as Bradshaw’s Guide, ‘‘ Do you see that starling? He 
has hired for the season a nook in the east side of my 
house. Have you ever noticed that in spring and 
autumn they hold large meetings and discuss public 
affairs? Dividing birds, like men, into two great 
classes—saints and sinners—starlings have the relig- 
ious element very strong.” 

** You know that?” 

** Ay, I know it. I have often watched one from the 
topmest stone of the chimney gaze admiringly oa the 
green earth and the blue sky, and then pour out a 
song of thanksgiving, clapping his wings softly to his 
happy soliloquy.” 

*“‘And what do you think about the sparrows, Mr. 
Preston? I sve them busy in your garden.” 

‘*‘They have all the worst qualities of the low-bred 
artisan. They are noisy, impudent, and quarrelsome. 
A dispute arose this morning as they were busy working 
among my gooseberry bushes, and they instantly began 
to settle their differences after the manner of black- 
guards, ina fight. The noise they made soon brought 
fiery partisans from all quarters, and such a tumult, 
such torrents of senseless abuse, such unreasonable 
anger, I never saw among birds before, and only 
twice among my own species—once at au election, 
and once at a religious discussion. Men and spar- 
rows,” he added thoughtfully, ‘‘have so many points 
of resemblance that I feel driven to one of two con- 
clusions—either tbe sparrow is the most sagacious of 
birds, or the human race has only attained a very low 
state of civilization.” 

‘*Suppose you give me one example.” 

“TI will. When a sparrow, either by good fortune 
or superior tactics, has got as much as he can well 
carry away with him, he is at once beset by a mob of 
flatterers and thieves, who instantly renounce all 


honest work, and seem bent on living upon him. This 
unspeakably mean way of getting on, men, and edu- 
cated men, are often seen to imitate.” 

‘*If the starling has the religious element, the spar- 
row has the democratic, I think. They seem to care 
who very little for birds of finer feather.” 

‘* Not a bit; they are as insolent as a stone mason 
who has paid up all his subscriptions to bis club.” 

‘‘T should think you would hear the cuckoo early in 
those woods.” 

Ben’s face flushed indignantly. ‘‘ Poets,” he answer- 
ed, ‘‘even in the nineteenth century, go on singing the 
cuckoo’s praises. Milton knew him better, and ranks 
him with birds unclean ; but then,” he added, with that 
pondering look whicb gives his face a singular fasci- 
nation, ‘‘that grand old republican would hardly 
praise a bird of such aristocratic habits.” 

‘*Milton’s opinion was singular at that day.” 

‘¢ But not remarkahle if you remember that Milton 
was steeped in sacred lore, and only echoed the old 
Hebrew wisdom. Both in Leviticus and in Deuterono- 
my the Jew is forbidden to eat the cuckoo—there were 
vices about bim which we may not make our own by 
incorporating him with ourselves. Is it not enough 
that he neglects the duties of paternity, and casts upon 
others the burden of feeding his offspring ?” 

‘‘What bird does he usually select as his deputy ?” 

‘‘The titlark very often; and then there are three 
titlarks sacrificed to feed one cuckoo; and while the 
poor little foster-parents are working themselves to 
death to support the young cuckoo, and the three tit- 
larks are slowly starving, the parent cuckoos are lead- 
ing a life of idleness and pleasure, Now, when you 
see a man who eschews labor of all kinds and min- 
isters only to his own pleasures, he is a cuckoo, and 
somewhere there are miserable titlarks starving that 
he may feast. Without seeking for occult causes for 
the downfall of empires, one gure sign is an enormous 
number of cuckoos.” 

‘*You are alluding to monarchies and their aristo- 
crat dependents ?” 

‘* Whatever formof government a State may have, if 
the masses labor to support cuckoos, that State cannot 
stand. When cuckoos are left to look after their own 
young, whatever cuckoos may think, it will be a good 
day for the titlarks.” 

Without being in any sense of the’word a ‘’ Radical,” 
Ben Preston has in a remarkable degree that passionate 
love of freedom and that hatred of all injustice often 
found blended with high poetic faculty; as if the needs 
of both sentiments were so intense that sober prose 
would not express them, and they invoked the aid of 
song. In this way, his fearless expression of opinions 
not always in accord with those of the wealthy manu- 
facturing interests has undoubtedly robbed him of the 
patronage of a class who could have made his literary 
ventures great successes. Such a poem as his ‘‘ Short- 
Timer” touched this class ‘of men On a very raw place. 
A “short-timér” is a child who works half the day at 
the mill, and is required by law to atterd schoo) the 
other half; and the number of little children doing this 
double duty at this very hour is pitiful and amazing. 
It seemed to me that in most of the mills that I visited 
this year, the large majority of workers were bits of 
babies that ought to have been at their mother’s knee ; 
and when Ben, meeting one of these poor wee midges oa 
a cold winter morning, going to the mill at half-past 
five o’clock, sings— 

*“*If that master o’ thine’s ony childer, I said, 
I sud like ’em to march at thy side,” 
he could not expect ‘‘masters” to buy his books. 
And yet every one but those who reap the benefit of 
such a system must see its cruelty, and echo the 
last two,verses of the poem: 
** And sadly I look’d at that wizen’d old barn [child], 
And I said, it appears like to me, 
’At factory, an’ t’ mansion, an’.t’ main o’ t’ conearn 
Is uphodden by midges like thee. ; 
** Here I parted wi’ t’ barn, an’I conldn’t but langb, 
Though I felt none so much at my ease; 
For I thought to mysen—it’s a bonny come-off, 
If we’re propt by sich pillars as these.”’ 

But Ishould do Ben an injustice if I represented 
him as a partisan of any class or order. He honors 
worth in all stations, for, as he charmingly sings— 

** There’s none so blind but they can see 
A fault in other men; 
I’ve sometimes met wi’ folk ’at thought 

They saw one i’ theirsen.”’ 
And the English language hardly contains a more de- 
lightful picture of a working-man than he has given us 
in ‘Happy Tippy.” It is too long to copy entire, but 
the following verses, divested of some of their broadest 
dialect, will give a good example of the kind of writing 
which has made Ben Preston’s name a household word 
through the length and breadth of Yorkshire: 

* I’m a poor working chap donned in fustan, ye see, 
And I addle wi’ sweat ivery penny I draw; 


But there’s no one, I guess, ’at’s as happy as me, 
For I’m t’ handsomest fellah yer een iver saw. 


I’ve a grand little wife i’ yon cozy old cot, 
An’ a bonnier jase niver stept out 0’ t’ door; 


An’, bless her! she’d wit ta pick me out o’ t’ lot, 
Thongh her sweethearts i’ number wer a’most a seore. 


** I’ve a lad about eight, though he looks nobbut small ; 
At writing an’ counting he’s topmost o’ t’ lists ; 
He’s a rare hand at plouk-taw, an’, better than all, 

He can lick ivery scholar i’ t’ schoo! wi’ his fists. 


** I’ve a darling i’ petticoats close upon seven, 
An’ for beauty she taks after t’ mother an’ me; 

Map, I feel as if really 1'd getten ta heaven, 
When she tunes up at evening atop o’ my knee. 


** Sa wi’ t’ world an’ its troubles I’.n willing to fight, 
For its roses are sweet, tho’ its nettles may sting; 
I can sleep like a top, I relish my meat, 
An’ | live wi’ my wife as content as a king.” 

And contented as a king the old singer really is— 
probably ten thousand times more so. I did not hear 
of but one thing that troubled him: some unpoetic 
body of aldermen have recently put up a gas-lamp at 
the corner of a lonely highway not very far from him, 
and its glimmer proves a constant reminder that large 
cities lie all around his quiet nest; for Ben really 
means what he sings: 


** Contented in my lone retreat, 
_I would not chauge this low estate 
For grandeur and a street.’ 


A CONVERSATION.’ 


By Ivan TurGuENEFF. 


_ HUMAN foot has never yet ascended the Jung- 
frau nor the Finsteraarborn. 

The summit of the Alps... a perfect chain of 
steep rocks . . . the depths of the heart of the mount- 
ains. 

Above the mountains a pale-green heaven, still and 
clear. Hard, severe frost; firm, giittering snow; 
from under the snow protrude gloomy, ice-incrusted, 
weather-beaten twigs. 

Two Colossi, two giants, rise on either side of the 
horizon: the Jungfrau and the Finsterasrhorn. And 
the Jungfrau asks her neighbor: ‘‘ What is the news ? 
Thou canst gaze around more easily than I; what is 
happeniog there below ?” 

A thousand years elapse—a minute.- And Finsteraar- 
horn thundersinreply: ‘‘ Impenetrable clouds veil the 
earth... . Wait!” 

Another thousand years elapse—sa minute. 

‘* What now ?” asks the Jungfrau. 

**Now I can see: there below everything is un- 
changed, confused, and smali. Blue water, black for- 
ests, masses of gray, piled-up, towering stone. And all 
around those little beetles still swarm—you know them, 
those with two legs; who, hitherto, have never been 
able to sully my summit nor thine.” 

** Mankind ?” 

‘* Yes, mankind.” 

A thousand years elapse once more—a minute. 

‘*And what now?” asks the Jungfrau. 

‘*It appears to me as if a few of these beetles had be- 
come visible,” thunaers Finsteraarhorn ; ‘‘ it has grown 
clearer there below; the waters are diminished, the 
forests less dense.” | 

And yet another thousand years go by—a minute. 

‘** What seest thou now ?” asks the Jungfrau. 

**Around us, close at hand, it seems to grow clearer,’ 
replies Finsteraarhorn ; ‘‘but there, in the distance, 
there are still specks in the valleys ; something still 
stirs there.” 

** And now ?” asks the Jungfrau, after another thou- 
sand years—a minute. 

‘*Now it is good,” answers Finsteraarhorn; ‘‘it is 
pure everywhere ; perfectly white, wherever one looks. 
. . . Our snow is everywhere, spotless snow and ice. 
Allis frozen. Now it is good and quiet.” 

‘Yes, now it is good!” assents the Jungfrau. 
** Andnow, thou hast chattered sufficiently, old one. 
Let us now sleep a little.” 

‘* Yes, it is time.” 

So they sleep, those giant mountains ; and the clear, 
green heaven slumbers above the everlastingly silent 
earth. 


A ROMANCE OF MUSIC HALL. 


By C. Lewis. 


OON, according to the newspapers, the great organ 
will have left Boston, and Music Hall will hav 
lost its crowning glory. Necessity reconciles men to 
all things, and, doubtless, in time, we shall become 
reconciled to the blank space where once the great 
pipes rose from their molded base, and the giant 
Beethoven brooded, with drooping, music-freighted 
brow. 
And yet, the old habitués will never again, perhaps, 
feel thoroughly at home there. There may be anew 
organ, a new hall, indeed, and either or both deserving 
their full praise: despite of all, they still regret what 
they have Jost; they are, perforce, laudatores temporis 
acti, 
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Since, then, the Music Hall of to-day may soon be 
the Music Hall of yesterday, and alive in its annals 
only, we hasten to contribute this fragment of romance 
—albeit a juvenile one—which centered there. 

On a blustering winter day Robert Blumenthal, 
aged ten, stood at the Winter Street entrance to tae 
Hall, and read with diligence a poster fastened there. 
It announced in great blue letters that the ‘‘ Messiah” 
would be given the evening of December 17, under 


- the auspices of the Handel and Haydn Society; that 


a famous soprano would sing, and an equally famous 
tenor; in addiiion, Herr Bref himself would be the 
organist. 

Here was 4 programme, indeed ; and small wonder 
that Robert Biumenthal’s gray eyes dilated with ex- 
citement as he scanned it. Having made its contents 
atlength his own, he returned to his work, which was 
shoveling snow from the sidewalk. He was not quite 
the same boy, however, he had been ten minutes be- 
fore. A new hope bad animated his heart, and lent 
to his face an eager, bright expression. He was poor 
as the traditional church mouse, but at the present 
moment that seemed no reason why he should not go 
toaconcert. There were ways, and there were meaus 
—there must be if he were only bright enough to dis- 
cover them; and under the spur of this mental exer- 
cise he worked s0 vigorously that soon his task was 
ended for the night. 

Nor did his ardor leave him here; on the contrary, 
it glowed brighter as time went on. He became a 
boy of one idea, a monomaniac for the time being. 
One thought—how he should manage to hear this con- 
cert—filled his mind from the day the bills were posted 
until the week preceding the event, and he resolved at 
Jast, like his model, the mouse, to creep in at a small 
hole if the door were shut, or even enlarge it, if need 
be, by a little dexterous nibbling. 

Robert came naturally enough by this musical en- 
thusiasm. His father was a German, who had been 
carefully trained as a musician, and whose pride it 
was to recall that in his youth, fora few months, he 
had been a pupil of Mendelssohn. 

‘* All praise and love him,” said the old artist, ‘‘ yet 
their best praise and love are no more than his due. 
He was all music; the fire of musical inspiration 
burned in his heart, and his whole life was s poem set 
to music.” 

‘* And was he so very beautiful ?”” Robert would ask, 
in one of these confidential chats with his father. 
Yes,” the father would reply, ‘‘ most beautiful— 
herrlich schin. It was a beauty that, for all he was so 
gay aud kind, made me sad; always I was thinking 
how those that loved him would endure their lives 
when he was goue. 

‘*Oh, he was very kind! One morning I piayed so 
ill, that, what with vexation aud shame of his hearing 
me, I burst into tears. He took my handi—sucb kind, 
bright concern was in his face: | 

‘¢ * Why, thy fingers are half frozen, my poor child,’ 
said he; ‘no wonder thou didst buugle. Go thaw these 
icy digits, while I play thee a warm tune.’ Then he 
sat down in my place and played, while little dimples 
of mirth tlew in and out around histips. And I lis- 
tened till the warmth and joy of the melody pene- 
trated my very beart. When I took my seat again, he 
told me I had never played 80 well before.” 

Many atime had Robert listened to this story, nor 
could he hear it too often. Like the fairy tales of our 
youth, its interest was perennial, and the beautiful, 
bright life that made its theme became the center of 
his thoughts. Less love, but more awe, attended an- 
other theme—the memory his father heid of Bee- 
thoven, whom once, in his youth, he had seen and 
heard at Vienna. 

These reminiscences were almost the only pleasure 
left in the old musician’s life. He had early felt the 
hard pressure of events, for an injury in the right arm 
had obliged him to leave the instrumental part of his 
profession, and rely on teaching. Even here he was 
distanced, and soon left far behind. Instruction was 
not his forte. He was artiste to the finest fibres of 
his brain, and imperfection stung him into frantic 
pain. 

Too irascible, and impatient with stupidity, his few 
pupils were scared away, and sought more amiable 
even if less gifted instructors. Then age drew near, 
with illness, until the only hope they left him was 
that of imparting to Robert what he could of his 
musical and life experience. Before this was half ac- 
complished he had closed his eyes in the final sleep, 
and left the child alone. 

Some small outstandiog debts now fell upon the 
orphan, whose only capital was a violin, a few vol- 
umes of yellow, worm-caten music, and an autograph 
letter of Mendelssohn’s. The latter he kept; with the 
proceeds of the rest, he paid the debts; and, putting 
by for the present his dream of a musical education, 
devoted himself courageously to the task of earning 4 


living. His success was but indifferent; he did not 


starve or freeze; yet both food and clothes were more 


scanty than was altogether pleasant, and the saddest 
lack of all was his fiddle. 

However, he had courage, and threw into his work 
so much of musical nerve as to be thought by his em- 
ployers a very faithful, promising lad. That these 
employers should suddenly fail, and leave him minus 
a situation at the beginning of winter—even this did 
not seriously discourage him. His was the happy, 
even temperament that takes things as they come, and 
makes the best of them. Opportunely at this juncture 
fell the first deep snow of the year, and he profited by it. 
With an amateur shovel of his own construction he 
set to work, and thus tided over the immediate want. 
It was several weeks later that he read the oratorio 
announcement, and decided to make one of the audi- 
ence. 

Twice in his father’s lifetime he had been with him 
to the Hall, and seen enough there to be tolerably sure 
of the ins and outs. His plan once formed, there 
were only a few details to settle, trivial in themselves, 
yet important to Robert. For instance, he thought it 
well to inform his landlady that he might go to another 
part of the city, looking for work, and perhaps be 
goné all night. He also begged of her a needle and 
thread, and closed, with their aid, a zigzag rent in his 
jacket. And, finally, it being the day of the oratorio, 
he betook himself to the neighborhood of Music Hall. 

It was a busy time there: people kept going in and 
out; musical amateurs appeared, then disarpeared ; 
comet-like professors flashed for a moment on the 
scene, and then were lost to sight. The charwomen, 
too, were busy; they made clean the foundations of 
all this musical uproar. 
unexpectedly lightened—much to her pleasure—by the 
friendly aid of Robert Blumenthal. This young ad- 
venturer assured her he had nothing else to do, and 
was glad to help, just to be busy ; didn’t want any pay, 
and she need not worry about that. So he followed 
her around, deftly siding with broom and brush and 
pan, until at last, when there was nothing more to do, 
he disappeared. 

Seemed to disappear, would be the correct way of 
putting it; for, being now within the doors that other- 
wise only a ticket would unlock, he made the best use 
of the chance he could. Softly he stole toward the 
upper gallery, sought the far corner, and projected his 
smal] self beneath a seat. No one came to disturb 
him; by degrees the bustle ceased, and in the gather- 
ing darkness the great hall was for a short space un- 
tenanted, save by the ghostly, silent Beethoven and 
the one little human intruder. Thi3 was the opportu- 
nity he waited for, in which to carry out his plan, and 
—but here we must draw a veil over his proceedings, 
lest other boys, more mischievously inclined, avail 
themselves of the discovery. How he got there, then, 
may not be told; it is enough to Know that eventually 
he found himself in that curious super-terranean gal- 
lery, fringed with gas-jets, and just below the arched 
root of the hall. Needless, also, to explain how dex- 
terously he preceded and avoided the man who came 
to light the gas. Enougb, that he escaped him, and 
that, safely entrenched at last, bis courage rose; there 
was no longer anything to prevent his full enjoyment 
| of the music. 

Those who have heard this fine old oratorio will 
remember how nobly it opens—the clear recitative, the 
murmuring assent of the chorus, the underlying thril] 
of the organ. It seems to tell us the world is asleep, 
yet in its slumber dreaming of a new and clearer day. 
Now a deeper note is heard, and the chords grow more 
complex, the harmonies more broken and involved. 


agaiust the shore, with ever-increasing force, until at 
last the barriers give way, and full, triumphant, sweeps 
en the tide of sound. Once more the divine story is 
told, in all its marvelous alternations of despair and 
hope and victorious joy. 3 

What Robert felt meanwhile may be imagined. He 
had never heard an orchestra before, and his heart was 
full. He brought to this experience the spirit of 
youth, and an eager, hitherto untried appreciation. 
In after years the musical critic might replace the 
absorbed listener, detecting flaws or failure; to-night, 
however, all was perfect, and wonderful beyond words. 
He wept by turns, and smiled, from pure, delighted 
sympathy, nor could he refrain from bobbing up occa- 
sionally, to the amusement of people on the opposite 
side of the upper gallery, less musically absorbed than 
our little enthusiast. In fact, he forgot himself, his 
situation, everything but the sounds that were borne 
up to him and echoed through his heart. 

How it happened does not seem to be known pre- 
cisely, but it may be that one of the chorus first ob- 
served him, and then told her neighbor; this neighbor 
told another, and so the story traveled until it reached 
Herr Bref himself, who, during the intermission, was 
seen to look sharply up, and then speak to some one 
in attendance. No doubt he advised there should be 
no disturbance before the music was over; for the last 


chords had fallen into silence, the roars of applause 


One of them found her toil 


The tide of music rises; wave upon wave, it breaks 


had died away, the counter-surge of departure begun, 
and Robert himself was stealing down, thinking to 
mingle unnoticed in the crowd, when he found himself 
all at once in the grasp of a dignified and splendidly 
attired usher. This magnificent being held him closely 
by the coat, yet circumspectly, too, as one who would 
not of his own free will touch anything so ragged. 

*‘Come along, young man,” said he, ‘‘ you have 
been here a little tvo long.” 

Half-dazed from his confinement, exhausted, too, by 
the unusual excitement of the music, Robert went 
tamely with his captor. 

‘*Even if they put me in jail,” he thought, ‘‘ they 
can’t get the music out of me—novw /” 

Soon he reached a brilliantly lighted room where 
various people were moving and conversing. Through 
an open door came more light and noise, and presently 
a tall gentleman, who walked directly up to him. 

‘* Here he is, Herr Bref,” said the usher, with a deli- 
cate sniff of disgust. ‘‘ He was trying to slip off when 
I collared him ”—a rueful glance at his finger-tips. 
‘*Shall I hand him over to the police? You may be | 
sure he is a pickpocket.” | 

**Oh!” cried Robert, indignantly, ‘‘what do you 
know about it?” and he gave a shake that freed him 
from his captor, although leaving in pledge, as it were, 
a piece of his weil-worn jacket. Timidity was gone; 
he turned to Herr Bref. 

** You know better, don’t you, sir?” he said, and 
laid a small, confident hand on the great man’s sleeve. 
‘* All 1 wanted was to hear the music—I suppose I did ~ 
steal that, for I had not a cent of money, and it seemed 
to me I could not bear it not to be there. You do 
believe me, don’t you, sir?” he pleaded; ‘it was only 
the music. I had heard none for so long, Herr Bref,” 
he reiterated, ‘‘ I Aad to hear it.” 

Who could doubt that eager, transparent face and 
voice? Not Herr Bref, surely, than whom a kinder- 
hearted man and more genuine musician never lived. 

** My dear little fellow,” he said, ‘‘ I don’t doubt you 
fora moment. And you speak German? are German, 
perhaps? and musical? But ¢hat story tells itself. 
See, I must speak to these people; but wait here, and 
I will talk to you after a while.” 

Off he went, repeating the incident, it may be, 
to one and another friend; for many kindly and in- 
terested glances sought the corner where Robert sat, 
his excitement over, mutely wonderiag what would 
happen next. After a while Herr Bref returned, and 
with him a gentleman whose face was large and rough- 
ly molded, but traversed by such sensitive and ex- 
quisite gleams of feeling that it was genuinely 
beautiful. There was also another gentleman, tall and 
slender; his expression, too, was ‘winning, though, at 
the same time, keeao. That he took in the scene with an 
artist’s eye, might be gathered from a picture he ex- 
hibited not long afterward—a group of prosperous 
musicians pausing, on their way home from a concert, 
to listen to a little street musician, whose intelligent, . 
rather sad young face was an excellent likeness of one 
Robert Blumenthal. 

To these listeners Robert told his littlestory. ‘I 
am ten years old,” he said; ‘* and I could play if I had 
my violin, which was sold, and if I were not so stiff 
just now from sitting up there in that narrow place. 
Yes, my father taught me—he knew a great deal” 
—with a sudden glow of pride; ‘‘he was once a pupil 
of the great Felix Mendelssohn. He has told me much 
about him. Once, too, he heard Beethoven play, but 
he said that it made him more sad than happy. I have 
a letter in Mendelssahn’s own writing;’—here he 
pulled from his jacket the precious paper, carefully 
wrapped in an old handkerchief. ‘‘Sce,” he said, ‘* it 
was written to my own father.” 

‘** Yes,’ confirmed Herr Bref, examining the letter, 
‘*it is urdoubtedly his. I have seen Mendelssohn’s 
writing before. Why, an autograph collector would 
give you quite a sum for it.” 

” Oh, but he could hot have it!” exclaimed ‘Robert. 
‘*My father said 1 was to keep it always, as being 
much more valuable than gold.” 

‘* How if you had no breakfast, and no likelihood 
of any?” suggested the artist. 

‘* I know;—I thought of that,” said Robert, ‘‘ but 
something always happened—the snow, or an errand, 
or something ; and now, in a week or two, I can have 
a place in a store again.” 

Clearly, this musical pilferer was no common pauper. 
He had <self-respect, and courage; and what else he 
had remained to be seen; for Herr Bref brought, from 
some quarter unknown, a violin, and asked Robert if 
he were notcomfortable enough by this time to play for 
them. And Robert played—not as a master, to be sure, 
but as alearner of distinct ability and musical insight. 

Lest Herr Bref should get into trouble through his 
generosity, and be annoyed by applicants who supply 
our Robert’s boldness with brass, and his love of music 
by a mere fancy for it, we shall once more drawa 
veil over the proceedings at Music Hall. 

No doubt, however, but that, if you are in New 
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York, you will see and hear Robert Blumenthal in 
some of the musical entertainments there. Things go 
well with him, and life looks bright. As for the 
autograph letter of Mendelssohn, it is fiamed, and 
hangs on his wall; and, unless he should die without a 
will, there is not the smallest chance of an autograph 
collector getiing hold of it. 

Ended—the little romance; over and gone, as is the 
way with romances; while the new generation, who 
sit in the new hail, if there be one, and survey the new 
organ, if such there be, will never realize how this 
flower of music unfolded its bright petals, and, in the 
dewy, shining youth of genius, illuminated the old 
hall. 


THE BAPTIST AUTUMNAL CONFER- 
ENCE, 
[FROM OUR OWN OORRESPONDENT. ] 
HIS body bhe!d remarkably good meetings in the 
First Baptist Courch, Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday of 
last week, afternoons and evenings; Dr. Alvah Hovey, 
of Newton, presiding. It was a thorougbly?independ- 
ent platform for the discussion of practical religious 
topics. No resolution or motion could be entertained 
by the body, under its rules, and all business was 
transacted by committees. Each reader of a paper, 
and each appointed speaker, was allowed twenty, and 
each volunteer speaker five, minutes; and in no case 
could the time be extended. The Conference embraces 
the denomination in the United States and Canada. 
As a platform from which to discuss current questions, 
allowing and inviting the largest freedom, and for the 
disseminating of ideas for what they are worth, witb- 
out ecclesiastical intimidation or legislation, it is ad- 
mirably adapted to keep the denomination abreast of 
the times, and also to give it the best winnowed 
thought of its strongest men, and the healthiest im- 
pulsions to faith and life. The papers on this occasion 
were arranged to bring forward men of divergent views 
on Biblical and theological questions, with a view 
fairly to represent all schools—if there are schools; to 
get the freest and strongest utterance all round, and in 
a fraternal spirit. Each session opened by singing and 
prayer, and then preceded instanter to listen to papers 
and discussions, and kept up a continuous flow of 
thought till the closing prayer and benediction dis- 
missed the weary listeners. 

Tuesday afternoon, papers were read on ‘‘ Church 
Architecture: Adaptation and Expression; the Gothic 
Style; the Amphitheairical Style.” The Rev. Mr. 
Baldwin, of New York, remarked that utility is the 
prime test of church architecture, and criticised the 
Gothic style; he would select a religious as well asa 
practical architect, a committee of business men, and 
fix the limit of expense from the start, and not exceed 
it. Mr. J. B. Tuomas favored the amphitheatrical 
style, claiming that uur recent church architects have 
copied more than they have designed, and that what is 
needed is sanctifi-d common sense. The social ele- 
ment in church life and church work was the next 
topic, introduced by the Rev. Mr. Hateher, of Virginia, 
who said that the socisl element in the church is valu- 
able only as it is controlled by the Spirit of Christ; 
and Dr. Simmons, of New York, said Christianity 
is not sour and ascetic, but genial and cheerful; Jesus 
Was everywhere social), affable, unreserved, and we 
should love ail men as he did; and a paper prepared 
by D-..Grinell, of Michigan, was read, in the absence 
of the author, by Dr. Lawson, emphasizing the thought 
that social fellowship is the yoke-fellow of Christian 
work, and that fellowship is promoted by united ser- 
vices. 

In the evening “‘ Religion and Hygiene” was the sub- 
ject of discussion, opened} by G. H. Fox, M.D., of New 
York City, who said that many of the articles of food 
proscribed in the Old Testament were entirely harm- 
less, and the proscription could not, therefore, be 
based on sanitary grounds. If the dietary laws of 
Moses were not promulgated for a beneficiary influ- 
ence upon diet, their purpose must have been to sep- 
arate the Isralites from other nations; and no other 
method could be more effective. We make the dis- 
tinction between clean and unclean beasts on the basis 
of taste and education. The leprosy which our Sav- 
jour cured was psoriasis, and not the disease which is 
known by that name to-day. President Caldwell, of 
Vassar College, said the moral element of Christianity 
should go in'o the physical life of the nations. Spir- 
ituality exerts a powerful influence upon the body. 
Christianity keeps the proper balance between the 
soul and body; it is health-giving; and through its 
life shall come a better race, whose better blood ehall 
match the better morals, and advance the kingdom of 
God. Tne discussion was participated in by others in 
an instructive and entertaining manner. 

Wednesday’s session began at two o’clock, and first 
considered the topic, ‘‘ Curistianity and Practical Life 
in Business and Politics ;” Professor Gould, Mr. A. 8. 


Woodworth, Dr. Simmons, the Rev. P. 8. Moxom, and 


others participating in a ringing and thorough dis- 
cussion enforcing the claims of the Gospel to go asa 
leaven into all secular affairs, and binding all disciples 
to a service of ministry for the Master io all spheres 
of activity and life where their lot is cast. A radical 
standard of Christian ethics was demanded, as against 
all frauds, adulterations, political chicanery, impurity, 
and selfishness ; a vigorous application of the Gospel 
to the morality of politics by the pulpit, and the duty 
of Christians and clergymen to attend primary meet- 
ings; and Mr. Moxom stated that he personally spent 
the day at the polls in the recent election in Ohio, dis- 
tributing votes, and persuading men to vote for pro- 
hibition. The next topic was ‘‘ Tne Divorce Question, 
in the State and in the Church,” which was treated in 
a vigorous and, in some of its aspects, in quite an 
exhaustive way, by Dr. Burrage, Judge Buchanan, 
and a paper prepared by President Owen and read by 
Dr. McKenzie, and remarks by Rev. Messrs. Spalding 
and Dyke. Startling facts of the increase of divorce, 
and of the liberal and loose legislation, and often of 
the looser legal practices by courts and attorneys, 
were stated in a very effective way; and the conclu- 
sion was reached that the time has come for the 
handling of this subject without gloves. An an ante- 
cedent question the family is of prime importance, and 
the discussions of the present time are carrying us 
back, in their underlying philosophy, to the home as 
the source of all pure ethics in Church and State, “a 
permeated by the Gospel. 

In the evening, ‘‘ Biblical Criticism, its History and 
Results, its Methods and Practical Bearings,” was ably 
considered by papers from Dr. T. J. Conant, Dr. 
Howard Osgood, Professor D. G. Lyon, of Harvard 
University, Dr. J. A. Smith, and President D. J. Gill, 
of Pennsylvania. The conclusion of all the papers 
was that criticism, from time totime, has met and mas- 
tered the objections to revelation, and that the church 
isnow amply equipped in scholarship to take care of 
critical questions as they arise, thrown to the surface 
either by the progress of truth or the assault of foes. 
Dr. Lyon’s paper was very radical, asserting that crit- 
icism has established it that Moses was not the 
author of the Pentateuch, going, I should say, quite the 
length of Robertson Smith in what is called the 
destructive criticism, yet claiming that criticism is 
more constructive than destructive, taking the truths 
of revelation from their false traditional setting, and 
constructing them into harmony with a progressive 
revelation, and so giving us a better Bible. This 
paper was the most radical utterence of the Confer- 
ence. It was candidly received, and applauded, but 
its conclusions, I should judge, were not accepted by 
any considerable number of those present. 

‘*The Coming Ministry, its Chief Function, Supply, 
and Preparation,” was the theme that gave sweep and 
play to the raciest and freshest discussion of the Con- 
ference. President Dodge said ministers must be men 
who serve their time, and whose individuality is se- 
cured; who are called by God, and equipped for their 
work by culture. Dr. Hi.Jer, the Rev. P. S. Moxom, Dr. 
Gordon, Dr. Lincoln, the Rev. O. P. Gifford, Dr. Gould, 
Prof. Fox, Dr. Lawson, Dr. Potter, and others partici- 
pated. Mr. Moxom’s paper was very broad in its ap- 
plication of spiritual principles, as free from ecclesias- 
tical trammels, pleading for the freest exercise of the 
individual. Dr. Gordon said we need less art and 
more heart; less textual criticism and more self-criti- 
cism, and a close clinging to the old theology, remark- 
ng that the future theology will be narrower and not 
broader. Mr. Gifford remarked that we need to appeal 
to the heroic in the young men. The scope of the 
discussions on this theme discloses the general atten- 
tion that is given to it; and the inference I should 
draw from all that was said is that the Baptists are 
abreast the times in their ideas of the ministry ; at the 
same time conservative and eminently ethical and 
spiritual. In the evening the subject of worldliness 
was very ably considered. 

The Baptists may congratulate themselves that they 
have held a most helpful conference. I should charac- 
terize the meetings, as a whole, as practical, spiritual, 
free from dogma, earnest, Scriptural, free in utterance, 
positive, and fraternal. I think I did not hear the 
word probation spoken, but I did hear the words sin, 
redemption, cross, Bible, character, love, duty, spoken 
with tremendous emphasis. The thoughts of the oc- 
casion have gone outon their errand, and Baptists 
and others will be glad to read the pamphlet that will 
be published containing the papers and addresses. I 
have never been in a gathering where there was more 
freedom of speech. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


{Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Uhristia: 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply elvier 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


I wish to ask your opinion, in St. Mark xii., 30, where the Scribe 
came and asked Jesus which is the first commandment, and Jesus 


answered, ** And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength ’—now, I would like to ask, what it is to love God? What 
must any one doto love Him? If you will kindly answer through 
the Christian Union you will greatly oblige 

PROPHETsTOWN, IIl. AN EARNEST INQUIRER. 

We do not know how we can answer this question better 
than by reiterating Christ’s own language. To love God 
with the heart is to have the affections go out toward him in 
gratitude for all his goodness and his mercies toward us; to 
love him with the soul, or with the life—as the Greek word 
here used is elsewhere translated—is to show this gratitude, 
not in mere words, but by living in his service and to his 
glory ; tolove him with the mind is to have all the mental 
powers quickened and controlled by this supreme love, as al) 
the mental powers of a mother are quickened and directed 
by her love for her child; to love him with all the strength 
is to have the whole nature made stronger for every exigency 
and in every peril by this power of love. This is the ideal 
which we are toset before ourselves and toward which we 
are constantly to grow. 


1. In arecent Christian Union, in repiy to a question concerning 
Swedenborg, you allude to those who regard Swedenborg’s teach- 
jngsas sometimes immoral. May I ask in what respeets he ig so re- 
garded? 

2. Does Paul anywhere in his writings lead ns to infer that he 
might possibly err in teaching? Are we justitied in believing the © 
Epistles to be inspired, infallible, in exactly the same sense that the 
Old Testament, Christ’s words, and Revelations are? A reply in 
your column for Inquiring Friends will oblige a SUBSCRIBER. 

1. His views respecting the marriage relation have been 
subjected to criticism on moral grounds by some writers. 

2. Paul does in some places recognize the difference be- 
tween teaching which he declares to have come from the Lord 
and teaching which he declares comes from himeelf, ‘‘ not the 
Lord” (1 Cor. vii., 10-12). That there are different degrees 
of inspiration in divine writers, and even in ‘he same writer 
at different times, we do notdoubt. Nor do we see any 
reason for asserting that the sacred writers never erred. All 


| that the Bible claims for them is that they spake ‘‘ moved by 


the Holy Ghost,” and that their writing is ‘‘ profitable for 
doctrine,”’ that is, religious instruction, ‘for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness."’ This is not 
inconsistent with errors in chronology, history, phraseology, 
and the like. Indeed, Paul explicitly declares that be 
prophesies in part, and that the treasures which he possessed 
were in an earthen, that is, imperfect, vessel. 


1. Will you express an opinion about ‘* The People’s Cyclopedia,” 
published by Martin Garrison & Co.? Do you think it a reliable book ? 

2. What do you think of the Reform Catholic movement, of which 
there is reference made now and then in the New York “‘ Witness’? 
Do you think it genuine, and how extensive? 

1, We are not familiar with the ‘‘ People’s Cyclopedia,” and 
cannot speak of it from personal editorial examination. The 
best cyclopedias are Zell’s, Chambers’s, Johnson’s, Appleton’s, 
and the Britannica. 

2. We have no faith in any great results coming from the 
Reform Catholic movement, either in this country or abroad. 
Between the Romish doctrines of obedience to a hierachy 
and the Protestant doctrines of individual liberty in the ex- 
ercise of the individual judgment there is no apnatle middle 
ground. 


When is a husband supposed to think most of his wife—when 
ehe is in the kitchen cooking an elaborate dinner ; or dressed prettily 
in the morning, reading or sewing, anda companion ior him, and 
gives him a dinner of cold meat, tea, and bread ? ANSWER, 

It depends on the husband chiefly, on the wife somewhat. 
We forget who it was that said, wittily, that he preferred 
Martha before dinner and Mary after dinner. The trne wife 
will neglect neither the kitchen for the library nor the library 
for the kitchen ; but we think any wife makes a great mis- 
take who allows hereelf to become a mere upper servant 
and not the intellectual and spiritual companion of her hus- 
band; and we think the husband makes a greater mistake 
who in his sensuous selfishness encourages this degeneracy 
in his wife. 


1, Where can I get information concerning the society that meets 
at Chautangua? I think the name is, ‘* The Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle.” 

2. What is the latest and best explanation of tides? or where can I 
get a work that gives the latest and best explanation, and what is the 
price ? J. W. B, 

Norwicu, Pa. 

1. Information respecting the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle can be had by addressing its secretary, Miss 
Kimball, Plainfield, N. J. | 

2. Any good cyclopedia will probably give you all the in- 
formation you want respecting the cause and nature of tides. 


Will you inform me where I can obtain the most unbiased and 
trustworthy history of the compilation of the books composing the 
Old Testament Scriptures, as the authenticity and the inspiration of 
that beok are questions of the hour? T. M. H. 

GREENSBURG, Ind. 

We know of 10 book which gives the aie of the Bible 
better than the little volume of Edward Coan Bissell. 


I am anxious to make my little girl—who learns very read!ly— 
gradually familiar with Latin. Can you recommend a simple and 
easy primer by which she can slowly but pleasantly acquire the 
desired knowledge ? 

We rather think that Dr, William Smith’s ‘‘ Principia 
Latina ” is the bock you want. 


A Swedenborgian recommends to an inquirer in a recent 
issue of The Christian Union ‘‘The Doctrines of the New 
Church Briefly Explained,” by B. F. Barrett, sold by the 
Swedenborg Publishing Association, 930 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia; thirty cents, post-paid. This little book gives a 
comprehensive summary of the main doctrines of Sweden- 
borg, with a list of other and more elaborate publications. 


The author of ‘'A Little Pilgrim,’ published first in Mac- 
millan’s Magazine, is Mrs. Oliphant. 
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MRS. HONEYWEISS’S PERPLEXITY. 


WANT,” said Mrs. Honeyweiss, ‘‘ the opinion of 

this club on a question that greatly troubles me. 
The greatest desire of my heart is to see my children 
grow up noble Caristian men and women. My life is 
bound up in them. And-my husband is, Iam sure; 
as much in earnest asIlam. But we pursue different 
ways; and sometimes I think he is wrong; and some- 
times I think I am wrong; and sometimes I do not 
know but that we are both wrong. He gives all the 
time he can possibly spare outside bis business to 
church work. He attends all the church meetings— 
prayer-meetings, sociables, teachers’ meetings, choir 
meetings; he is on the executive committee of the 
Young Mea’s Christian Association, and when he isn’t 
at a church meeting he is at a cottage prayer-meeting, 
or at a service in the Hall, or with a District Visita- 
tion Committee, or something—I don’t pretend to 
keep the run of them all. Sundays we never pretend 
to see him. After an early breakfast he sits down to 
finish the study for his Bible-class, and then hurries off 
to Sunday-school. Of course we are all at church to. 
gether; but after dinner he goes round to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association to their afternoon meet- 
ing; and that and an inquiry meeting, which he always 
attends, keep him till teatime. Right after tea he goes 
over to the church to the young peoples’ prayer-meet- 
ing; and then to church; and by the time he gets back 
from church the young children are in bed and asleep, 
andI am pretty well tired out in trying to make Sunday 
pleasant and profitable for them, and he is pretty well 
tired out with his missionary work. He never gets 
time on Sunday to study the Bible with the 


children, nor in the week time to look into their 


lesssons and see how they are getting along. 
And as to their games, I don’t believe he knows any- 
thing about what they do out of school hours, or what 
they read in the evenings. He never gets time to 
take them on his knee and talk to them of the Jesus 
for whom he is working so earnestly, or to go up with 
them at night and pray with them, as my dear father 
used todo with me. And I can’t help asking myself 
sometimes whether these children of ours are not the 
ones first to be prayed with, first to be talked with, 
first to be labored with; and then, on the other hand, 
I sometimes think that I have been driven into the 
otherextreme of neglecting church work. The Pastor, 
here, wants me to take charge of the infant class. He 
holds up before me my husband as a pattern of what 
an active Christian ought to be. And I must confess 
I am very far from following his example. I am 
striving as well as I know how’”’—and here Mrs. 
Honey weiss’s voice trembled a little, and,I thought I 
could detect a little dimness about her eyes—‘‘ to live 
a Christian life in my own home, and to help my 
children to live Christian lives. I spend the evenings 
with them at home, and I can’t bear to go off and 
leave them alone. I don’t even always go to the 
church prayer-meeting; I almost never go to the 
women’s prayer-meeting ; 1 can pray with my children, 
but I can’t pray in public. I know I should break 
down if I tried. I study the Sunday-school lesson 
with my children while Mr. Honeyweiss is getting out 
his lesson for his Bible class. I should have to give 
that up if [took the infant class. And if I worked 
with the class for an hour, and then went to church 
for an hour and a half more, I don’t believe I should 
be very fresh to give my children a pleasant Sunday 
afternoon, which I always try to do. And yet, as it 
is, I seem to be an utterly useless member of the 
church. I am just a passenger, nothing more. I 
want to do whatis right to the ehurch; [ want to 
satisfy my pastor; and yet I can’t neglect my own 
children; and I wish some one would tell me what I 
ought to do.” 

Mrs. Honeyweiss had begun in a trembling, timid 
voice ; but it had grown atronger as she proceeded, and 
when she finished there was that kind of silence 
which is more significent of attention and interest 
than any applause can ever be. Then the Deacon 
said : 

‘‘ He that provideth not for his own family is worse 
than an infidel.” 

‘* But, Deacon,” said Mrs. Honeyweiss, flushing, and 
speaking very quickly and earnestly, ‘‘he does provide 
for his family. I don’t want you to think that I find 
fault with him. I have no doubt he is right. I don’t see 
how the church and the Sunday-school and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association could get along without 
bim. And he’s a good husband and a good father. 
Oh! I hope I haven’t done him that injustice.” 

‘‘Not at all, madam,” said the Deacon, ‘‘I am 
sure you have not. We all know and honor Mr. 
Honeyweiss, and you couldn’t do him an injustice 
if you tried. The fault is ours, not his. He is willing 
to work, and we are willing that he should. It is the 


- 


misfortune of a man who possesses the rare abilities of 


‘your husband that everybody calls on him, and he is 


too good-natured or too conscientious to refuse ; and so, 
generally before he knows it, he is drawn away from 
his family to work that is a great deal less sacred and 
lessimportant. But the test applies, nevertheless. Fora 
wife and mother is more than a housekeeper; and a hus- 
band and father is more than a steward ; and they don’t 
provide for their own family unmless they give them 
time, and love, and thought, and personal care. I don’t 


have a bit of trouble with your problem. The home is |. 


a great deal more sacred than the church; and you’d 
better stay at home and take care of your own infant 
class.” 

‘‘T wish you would put that sentiment on a pos- 
tal card, and send it one to womanI know of,” said 
Mr. Geer. ‘‘I was out at the Valley School last week, 
and Mrs. Best was packing up Joshua Paling’s things 
to send him home. He isn’t very strong, poor fellow! 
and he has been having chills, and the doctor is afraid 
of malarial fever; so Mrs. Best was going to send him 
home. He was begging like a good fellow to stay. 
‘I don’t want to go home,’ he said; ‘I don’t believe 
I’m going to be sick, and if I am, I'd rather be sick 
here!’ At that you may believe I pricked up my ears. 
‘Why, my poor boy,’ said Mrs. Best, ‘ you'll be a 
great deal more comfortable at home.’ ‘No, I sha’n’t, 
pleaded the boy ; ‘‘ there’s only pa and grandpa at home 
to keep house; and we have to do the cooking our- 
selves, for we haven’t any girl; and ma’s away lectur- 
ing on temperance.’”’ 

‘*But I can’t agree with you, Deacon,” said the 
Parson, ‘‘in your saying that the home is more sacred 
than the church. God founded the church in the 
wilderness.” 

‘‘ And God founded the family in the garden,” said 
the Deacon. 

‘‘Christ died for the church on the cross,” said the 
Parson. 

‘‘And Christ was born into the family in the man- 
ger,” said the Deacon. 

‘*God will at last present the chureh a perfect clurch, 
without spot or wrinkle, or any such thing,” said the 
Parson. 

‘*When we all come home,” said the Deacon, ‘‘to 
join the great family of redeemed in the household of 
faith around our Father which is in heaven.” 

‘* But, Deacon,” said.I, ‘‘suppose everybody stayed 
at home and took care of her own children, what would 
become of the church ?” 

‘*And suppose everybody goes off to church,” re- 
plied the Deacon, ‘‘ what’s to become of the children 
at home ?” 


‘‘There must be a golden mean, I suppose,” said. 
Geer. 


‘‘No!” said the Deacon; ‘‘there is no golden 
mean. Means are not golden. They’re brass, or lead, 
or pewter. Every man’s first duty is to his own home. 
He ought to invest his first money there; and put his 
first energies there ; and concentrate his first thoughts 
there ; and give his first time there. 
aoy left, let him give it to the church.” 

The Parson shook his head. 

‘* Parson,” said the Deacon, energetically, ‘‘ didn’t 
you think Mr. Wheaton did a good thing last year 
when he undertook to pay the expenses of young 
Whitcomb through college and the theological semi- 
ary ?” 

‘* Yes,” said the Parson; ‘‘I certainly did.” 

‘* But here’s Mr. Hardcap,” continued the Deacon, 
‘* who is not only paying for the schooling, but for the 
food, and clothing, and shelter, all the expenses, of 
four or five boys and girls, and that not for five or six 
or seven years—he has assumed the cost of each of 
them for fifteen years or so.” 

It was a sight to behold, the pleased expression on 
Mr. Hardcap’s face at this unexpected discovery of his 
before unsuspected beneficence. 

‘* But they’re his own children,” said the Parson. 

‘*Certainly,” said the Deacon; ‘‘ what of that? 
Somebody’s got to take care of them. And I should 
like somebody to tell me why it is not just as benevo- 
lent for Mr. Hardcap to take care of his own children 
as for Mr. Wheaton to take care of somebody else’s 
child ; and why it does not do just as much good.” 

‘*T never thought of it in that way before,” said the 
Parson. 

‘“' You may depend upon it, it is the right way,” said 
the Deacon. ‘‘ God has given every man his own chil_ 
dren to take care of—to feed, to clothe, to house, to 
educate. If we all did our duty, there would be no 
need of any philanthropic charity. That’s God’s way 
of taking care of everybody. [The man who neglects 
his own children to take care of somebody else’s chil- 
dren starts all wrong. The father and mother who 
have reared, cared for, educated, and put into life 
well endowed for life’s work half a dozen children, 
have done a good life work, if they never do anything 
else. That’s the main thing; anything else they may 
do is extra, be it little or mucb.” | 


Then, if he has 


As we were putting our things on to go, the Parson 
came up to Mrs. Honeyweiss with a question: ‘** Mrs. 
Honeyweiss,” said he, ‘‘if Ican persuade your hus- 
band to give up his Young Men’s Christian Association 
work in the afternoon, or his church work in the even- 
ing, and stay at home with you, do you think you 
could take the infant class then?” ; 

‘Oh! I wish you could,” she replied. 

And I think he’ll do it. 


Yours, ete, Larcvs. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES, 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column. } 


Being desirous of earning some pin-money, we undertake to ask 
youradvice. There are many ways which, if only kuown to us, we 
would gladly attempt to do. There is a feeling of independence 
which overtakes a!l persons, etpecially young graduates—euch is 
our experience. We no longer wish to be incumbent upon our 
parents for al! the little knick-knacks which are so necessary toa 
lady’s toilet. We would feel very much indebted to you if you 
would write an article in your next week’s issae, under the head of 
“Ways of Earning Pin-Money for Young Ladies.’’ By so doing you 
will greatly oblige a subscriber, . Dor MILLER. 

The thing that is worth most in the market, and is most 
quickly paid for, is brains. The clerk who does his work 
like @ machine soon gives place to one who adds to his man- 
ual labor a little head-work. A mach ne runs on when the 
thread breaks ; brains must set it right. Money has been 
made by women, and can still be made ia various ways; but 
the surest way to place one's self among the successful ones is 
to think of something no one else has thorghttodo. Mrs. 
E. thought a lady's collar would stay in place without the 
awkwardness of pinning, if it hada sort of yoke or cape 
attached ; it wasasimple thing, but the thought of it brought 
her in agoodly sum of money. Miss M. thought good cake 
would sell, her sister thought good pickles and preserves 
would sell; and they do; and the Misses M. are independent 
workers, known in many States. Mrs. C. made some rick- 
rack collars for children; they were sold, and rick-rack 
work for other purposes was added to Mrs. C.’s stock, till 


she has made employment for hundreds of women, who send 


their goods to her for disposal. Find somethirg which you 
can do better than your ne‘ghbors—patching, darning, bak- 
ing, knitting, or what not—and offer your work for sale. If 
it really is better than your neighbors can do, or is better 
than they can buy elsewhere for the same money, you will 
soon have enough todo. Fresh eggs are almost always at a 
premium. One grocery store, at least, in New York is now 
selling them for seventy-five cents adozen. For the sick, or 
the epicure, a really fresh, nice egg if often so indispensable 
that a large price is readily paid forit. But to insure this, 
the hens must be cared for as ordinary fowls are not’; and the 
right sort, rightly cared for, means brains in the buying and 
brains in the care. After a!l, there is nothing to be done for 
Dot and her friends but to give three general rules. 

1. Know how to do something useful, thoroughly well. 

2. Find those who want that work done for them. 

3. Do it promptly, conscientiousiy, and for a moderate 
price. 

And we add, Don’t say you do it for ‘‘ amusement” or to 
‘‘while away time,’ if the real reason is to make a little 
honest money. There is no more fi msy veil which 4 foolish 
pride tries to throw over poverty than such excuses as that 
boarders are taken ‘‘for company” or things are sold be- 
cause ‘‘we have more than we can use,” etc. If you have 
less money than you want for good uses, and you know some 


| proper way to earn it, you bave no cause to be ashamed of it. 


A young girl, an appreciative re der of The Christian Union, 
would like to know where to apply fora French storyto translate 
into English, hoping that the exercise might prove beneficial even 
if the result should not be found worthy of publication. 

G. F. 

The competition is so great that one must be a proficient 
in any branch of iiterary work to succeed. Consultation 
w.th one of the publishing hous¢s most largely concerned in 
republication of foreign books—such as Appleton & Co. | 
Henry Holt & Co.—would be wise, aud might suggest means 
of obtaining good Frenc? stories not yet translated. Of course 
the surest way would be to keep watch of French publica- 
tions, and seize a’popular story promptly, and, as soon as you 
have a few specimens pages ready, offer it toa publisher. {t 
may be declined; but you will have learned something in the 
effort. Occasionally some one advertises for a good trans- 
lator, and, in this, as in everything, while there are hosts of © 
people beseiging the foot of the ladder, there is always 
room for those who are able to reach the top. 


—Can you inform me if hellebore will kill or drive away moths ? 

it answers that purpose with currant-worms. 7 
AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

We have never known of its use for that purpose, and 
should prefer not to subject any valuable goods to the test 
of an experiment. Unless there is great carelessness in the 
house, and moths have taken undisturbed possession of it, 
the only precaution required to insure against them is te 
thorough!y beat and brush all woolen garments to be laid 
away, especially looking after the foids and, corners ; fasten 
them securely in boxes or wrap them in paper, and, as an 
additional security, camphor or tobacco or insect powder 
may be sprinkled between the folds. The only condition is 
to keep the miller from depositing its eggs, and to remove 
and destroy the eggs, if any, before they can hatch. 


We wish to call the attention of our readers to a mistake 
which eccurred in Hints and Questions in issue of Novem- 
ber 1. We gave there a recipe for Shakespeare Cake in which 
an error occurred. The correct recipe is: Mix together one 
and a half coffee-cups of sugar, three-quarters of a cup of 


| milk, and three well-beaten eggs; siftin half a teaspoonful 
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of soda, too cups of flour with one teaspoonful of cream of 
tarter in it; add huif a cup of melted butter the last thing; 
stir well, putin a fiat pan, and bake. The frosting is made by 
putting a teaspoonful of powdered sugar with the whites of 
two eggs, aud, when well beaten, adding the meat of two 
dozen English walnuts. While the cake is hot spread the 
frosting on it, and when cold cut into narrow strips and ar- 
range prettily on a napkin-covered plate. 


I eend yon my rule for knitting silk rags. Mas. A. D. 

Two wooden needles twenty inches long and half an inch 
around. Cut all silk bias, if possible; if straight, cut a little 
narrower. Cut off all selvedges, as the work has a much 
richer appearance when fringed out a little. The pieces 
should be of unequal lengths—from two to six inches—every 
alternate ove of black or dark color, and every sixth one of 
yellow. One hundred and sixty stitches will make one yard 
jn width. About twice as much silk is required for knitting 
as for weaving. 


Ciam Pig.—Crust in the following proportions: 
Two cups of flour, one cup of shortening—half butter and 
half lard—one-half cup of water; salt to taste. Take fifty 
hard ciams, medium size. Line a small, deep dish with 
crust. Put in a layer of clams, sprinkled with butter, pepper, 
and a little powdered cracker ; fill the dish in this way ; over 
all pour the clam liquor, and water sufficient to moisten. 
Then cover with a crust of moderate thickness. a. C. 


In The Christian Union of November 8 you ask how to 
pack eggs for winter. I find it best to use fine salt for pack- 
ing, putting the eggs in small end down. -a wd. Y. 


Our Young Folks. 


SIX PUMPKINS. 


By Rosa GranamM. 
. RETTY pumpkins, six in a row, all tied up 
with blue ribbons!” 

Three pairs of eyes stared up from the hearth-rug 
into grandma’s dreamy face. 

The dinner was over—the wonderful Thanksgiving 
dinner—and we sat around the fire in the sitting-room ; 
we older folks lolling lazily in our arm-chairs, with the 
children nes!ling together, quite too full, it seemed, for 
speech. 

Grandma’s voice was the first to break the silence. 

‘*Pretty pumpkins, six in a row, all tied up with 
blue ribbons—how well I remember them!” she added, 
looking down at the as yet speechless group on the 
hearth-rug. 

‘‘Pumpgins tied up with blue ribbons!” at last 
cried astonished Bob. 

‘* Real pumpkins, grandma?” chimed in Beth. 

‘‘ Wath it ‘unthe upon a time,’ grandma?” lisped 
the story-loving baby, with shining eyes, 

‘‘Real pumpkins, indeed; real blue ribbons, and 
all,” answered grandma, with her merry laugh; ‘‘and 
it was the ‘untbe upon a time’ about which I meant 
to tell you if you asked for a story this afternoon; 
only I did not expect to get into the middle of my 
story before I began to teil it. Well, now, of course, 
you want to hear it.” 

“Of course! of course!” shouted Bob and Beth; 
and ‘‘Of courthe!” chimed in the baby, madly; and 
‘*Of course!” even the sober elder people echoed, too, 
well pleased. 

‘Very well, then,” seid grandma, taking off her 
spectacles, as she always did when about to tell a 
stery, polishing them with her apron, slowly putting 
them back again, and then, clearing her voice, just in 
the old way, began: 


Once upon a time, my dears, I lived with my Aunt 
Jane and my grandmother in a big old farmhouse in 
Vermont. I was a little orphan girl, without any 
brothers or sisters, but I had a-plenty of boy and 
girl cousins, and always in summer-time, and at 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, they came up to the 
homestead, and we had jolly times indeed. 

Never jollier than at Thanksgiving-time. Somehow 
Thanksgiving used to seem the jolliest time of all to 
me. We almost always hada snow-storm to set it off, 
and the men and castles we built all seemed so wonder- 
ful, because they were the first. Then such doings as 
there were within! such preparations for the dinner 
as went onin that old house! It had ovens almost 
large enough to keep house in, and early in the week 
Aunt Jane began to stow in, and roast, and bake, till 
every nook and corner from garret to cellar was just 
steeped in savory odors. I remember lying awake 
half one night trying to snuff myself to sleep. 

Well, it was at one of these jolly seasons, one morn- 
ing about two weeks before Thanksgiving, that I 
went down into the kitchen to find my grandma just 
folding up a letter from Uncle John, 

‘“*They are sll coming next week,” she said; ‘‘and 
here is a line inclosed for you, my little dear.” 

I opened the bit of paper she handed me eagerly. 
It was from my cous.n Potiphar, and how do you think 
it read? 


DEAR POLL—Dont you begin too snuf till i com. if 
you dew ile never speak to you agane. 

PoTIPHaR. 

I could spell a mite better than Potipharin those 
days, and the first thing I did was to laugh at his little 
note. But the next minute a great despair seized me. 
To offend Potiphar, my favorite cousin, my boon 
companion of them all! So that he would never 
speak to me again! What a dreadful thing that would 
be! And yet—what could Ido? How couldI help 
snufling up all those delightful odors of turkey and 
pie and pudding, if he were rot therein time? Had 
I not determined to snuff, ani to snuff this year as I 
had never snuffed before? How ever, ever could I 
he) p— 

I was debating these great questions over my break- 
fast, when suddenly Aunt Jane’s crisp voice broke 
in: 

‘* Well, Joe,” she said (Joe was our hired man, my 
dears)—‘‘ well, Joe, it’s high time to be thinking of 
Thanksgiving now. And the very first things I want 
are six pumpkins, Joe; all the same size, the largest 
and nicest anywhere to be found.” 

‘*What do the size matter for pies, ma’am ?” asked 
Joe, in the bold way we were so familiar witb. 

‘*Oh, these will not be for pies,” repiied Aunt Jane, 
with a soft little chuckle ; ‘‘I am going to give thanks 
with them, and I want them exactly as I say, Joe; 
exactly as I say.” 


Well, it was funny. For the minute I forgot Poti-. 


phar in staring at her, and wondering what she could 
mean. As for Joe, he took up his hat, and went out 
without another word, but with a look which said 
plainly that the finding of those especial pumpkins 
was a task that would have to be accomplished, and 
he might as well go about it at once. 

That same day, at evening, he appeared with them— 
six of the handsomest pumpkins I ever saw, so near 
alike I could not have told them apart. That same 
evening they disappeared, and the next [ saw of them 
—three days after—they stood on the top shelf of the 
kitchen closet, tucked almost out of sight. Whatever 
was she going to do with them? I asked myself won- 
deringly. ‘‘ Going to give thanks,” she had said to Joe. 
Whatever could that mean? Had Aunt Jane become 
a heathen, and was she going to worship them? as I 
had read of heathens worshiping funnier things yet 
than pumpkins. Or was she intending to sacritice 
them on an altar, on Thanksgiving Day, like— 

But it would take me some time to tell you the 
strange thoughts I had concerning Aunt Jane that 
eventful week. You may be sure, my dears, there 
wasn’t a day passed that I didn’t steal in to take a 
peep at the pumpkins, each time to wonder all the 
more. Meanwhile the stowing-in began, the roasting 
and the baking; the delicious odors from the turkey 
and pie and pudding began making their way through 
the old house ; and one day, at the height of it, the 
great carryall drove upto the gate, and uncles and 
aunts and cousins came noisily pouring in. 

Potiphar came straight to me. 

‘* Did you ?” he asked sternly. 

‘*Yy-e-s. I couldn’t help it; so I did, Pottie.” 

‘* All right,” he ssid, and walked away. 

Potiphar kept his word; he would uot speak again 
at allto me. And, since he would not speak, the days, 
despite the other cousins, were all dull days to me; 
and if you could know what jolly times we two used 
to have, you would not be surprised, my dears. 

I did my best to conciliate Potiphar, but it was no 
use at all; he would not speak to me. One day, 
looking up at the pumpkins, I remembered how much 
he enjoyed a mystery, and I thought perhaps if he 
would give me a chance to tell him, we might make 
it all up again. Luckily, at this very moment, Poti- 
phar came bounding into the kitchen. 

**Pottie—Pottie dear!” I called eagerly from the 
closet, ‘‘come in here quick, and I’ll tell you most the 
strangest thing you ever heard in all your life!” 

To my great joy, he quite forgot himself. 

** What, Poll ?” he cried, and hurried in to me. 

Delightedly I showed him the pumpkins, and told 
him about them, and what Aunt Jane had said, and 
everything I had thought and fancied about her since. 
And Potiphar did think it most the strangest thing he 
bad ever heard in all his life; and for tellivg him he 
forgave me quite for snuffing, and we came out of the 
closet better friends than ever, both determined to 
watch our Aunt Jane closely, especially to be up early 
Thanksgiving morning to see what she would be 
about. 

Good times, indeed, Pottie and I had then; but we 
never once forgot Aunt Jane and the pumpkins; and 
our engagement for that Thursday morning was always 
uppermost in our minds. Well, Thanksgiving eve 
came at last, and we were all starting off for bed, 
when suddenly Aunt Jane said : 

**I want some girls and boys in the kitchen at seven, 
sharp, to-morrow. You can all come if you want to, 


but I am going to give my thanks, and I want at least 
six of the older ones to help me.” 

Potipbar and I exchanged glances ; the others could 
only stare wonderingly at Aunt Jane. You may guess 
they were all up early ; but you may be sure we were 
up before them, creeping softly down the stairs. 
Breathlessly we paused on the lower step. For, sure 
enough, at the kitchen table stood Aunt Jane, with 
hands crossed over her apron, gazing down upon the 
six pretty pumpkins with a bright, quite ecstatic face. 
Potiphar and I turned toward each other with wide- 
open mouths, and a scared look in our eyes. 

Poll,” he whispered, ‘‘she certainly is a heathen!” 

She certainly zs,” I gasped. 

My loud voice aroused Aunt Jane from her—devo- 
tions, we firmly believed; she turned quickly and 
espied -us. 

‘*Come in!” she cried merrily, ‘‘come in! be 
ready right away.” 

With eyes fixed on the purapkins, we stepped into 
the kitchen, and presently stumbled over the big box- 
sled midway in the room. Looking down, I saw in it 
a big, big turkey, a pair of chickens, a mixture of 
potatoes, turnips, onions, rosy-cheeked apples, and 
nuts. In one end was a large, empty box. 

I didn’t stop even to wonder what it meant; it only 
seemed to me that I coulda’t stand this mystery one 
single minute longer. And I walked straight up to 
my Aunt Jane, and said: 

‘Aunt Jane, what are you going to do with those 
pumpkins?” 

How jollily her laugh rang out! 

‘*Why, I’m going to give thanks with them, my 
dear,”’ she answered, turning toward the clock. 
‘“*Ah! it’s seven, sharp, Isee, so I will begin to show 
you how.” Here Aunt Jane touched the pumpkins, 
one by one, each of which, to our great surprise, sepa- 
rated ; the upper, small part lifting off like a cover, the 
lower part standing on the table hollowed out like a 
bowl. ‘‘There!” she continued, amid cries of sur- 
prise and admiration (for the cousins were now swarm- 
ing into the kitchen, tumbling one over the other to 
see)—‘* Farmer Jones did that part forme; he is a 
wonderful handy man. And now—” 

She opened the table-drawer and took out six little 
sheets of scalloped paper, brighty-blue as the sky. 
These she smoothed down, one in each pumpkin-bowl, 
after which she brought forth numerous tiny squares 
of pound and fruit cake, and packed them deftly in 
around the sides; then six beautiful round oranges, 
six little tied-up cups of custard, six little tied-up 
glasses of jelly, all of which she tucked in, in threes; 
after which, six deep little, plump little pumpkin 
pies, which she steadied in on top; then nuts and 
raisins by handfuls, which she dropped in the vacant 
corners ; and, finally, brignty-blue candy mottoes, with 
which she made a wreath around the top of each. 
Then, then, my dears, she clapped onthe covers, and, 
taking some brighty-blue ribbons from the drawer, 
tied them in through holes I had not noticed, leav- 
ing a bow on either side. This done, she lifted the 
pumpkins and laid them tenderly in the box in the 
sled. 
‘*Now,” she said, “I will tell you what all this 


means. In this town are six little children—six poor 


little children, who, though they have enough plain 
food to eat, have no one to do anything pretty or 
graceful or pleasant for them at such times as these. 
Their mother is a hard-working widow, and doesn’t 
have time, poor soul! I’ve been thinking for a month 
past what I could do for them in the way of a surprise, 
something to make their cheeks glow and -their dear 
hearts laugh merrily a little while. And one day it 
came to me to send them each such a Thanksgiving 
pumpkin, and let them search out its mysteries. I 
thought it would be just what they would like, and 
just the nicest way of giving thanks! And now, my 
dears— 

Such a round of cheers as the cousins sent up here! 
Potiphar and I shouted louder than any of them; we 
were so glad to find our Aunt Jane was nota heathen. 

‘‘And now,” continued Aunt Jane, as soon as she 
could get the chance, ‘‘I want half a dozen of you— 
all of you if you like—to put on your hats and com. 
fortables and draw this sled over to Widow May’s. 
Give the turkey and things to her; tell her Aunt Jane 
is giving thanks to-dsy. Give a pumpkin to each of 
the dear children ; tell them Aunt Jane is giving thanks 
to-day. And then run home as fast as you can, for 
breakfast must be hurried off.” 

Well, there wasn’t one that didn’t go, you may be 
sure of that, my dears—and such a good time as we 
had! We went over slowly, carefully, on account of 
our precious load; we gave the turkey and things to 
Widow May, and the pumpkins to the wondering 
children; we stayed—we couldn’t help it—till they got 
deep into the mysteries, and then, with the light from 
their sunny faces warming our little hearts, we whirled 
out over the door-silland raced homeward, pelting each 
other with snowballs, quite ready to cry with joy. — 
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I did cry, I remember; and I hugged Potiphar, and 
Potiphar hugged me, while he whispered : 

“Ob, Poll, Poll! to think we thought she was a 
‘heathen !” 


Grandma paused, took off her spectacles, polished 
them on her apron, and put them back again. It was 
the old, old way we knew so well. ‘‘Once upon a 
time” was done. 

‘*Wasn’t that aplendid!” cried Bob, after a little 
minute. 

“Oh, wasn't it!” echoed Beth. 
been Dorned then !” 

‘At wath bu'ful,” said the story-loving baby. 


si Don’t I wish I’d 


PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
‘iy Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
PS ag far away from where I am there are two large 
schools, one for boys, and one for girls. At 
noon all the little cake and candy shops near by are 
full of these scholars, buying something they call their 
lunch. I think the foolish children who buy and eat 
such stuff as most of it is ought to be protected from 
their own folly and their parents’ neglect by some 
Board of Health. Wholesome food is important at all 
times, but if there were any time more important than 
‘another it would be the time between the two sessions 
‘of school. Your luncheon ought to be simple, easily 
‘digested, nutritious ; and all candy, cake, and especially 
‘such trash as is sold in small, dingy shops, should 
inever be touched by any one who wants to be strong 
and well and beautiful. The stomach that is abused 
is a sad enemy, and takes revenge on muscle and 
brain and face, without mercy, for its abuse. 


Bust1, November 13, 1883. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

{ have wanted to write for some time, but have been very busy, 
and have not read The Christian Union very mach until lately. I 
don’t want to be counted off from the list of nieces, and as I haven’t 
‘but two aunta, and one of them a great aunt, I don’t want to give up 
Aunt Patience. I have been away from home all summer, staying 
with my sister five miles from here, so I have not read the Writing- 
‘Desk mach. After | got home my yoanger sister and I went to 
Sheridan, Silver Creek, Fredonia, and Dunkirk, to visit friends and 
‘relatives. One beanutifal day we went to Lighthouse Point, about 
a®iile above Dunkirk—a very pretty place, with trees around it. A 
ian showed ns through it. The stairs were iron, and spiral, one row 
above another. When we got to the top they said we were about 
seventy feet high, giving us a beautifal view of Lake Erie and the 
surrounding country. We stayed three weeks. 

Soon after I got home I went to North Warren, Penn., with a party 
from Bueti Village, to see the State Insane Asylum. It is the Jargest 
‘uilding I ever saw, covering five acres of ground. There was a 
lady showed us all through it. We went through hail after hal! until 
we yot to the veyetabie room, where there were copper urns im which 
the vegetables were cooked by steam. Then we went into the clothes 
room, engine room, down cellar, through along tunnel, and into the 
bakery, where they had a brick oven as large as a smal! room; from 
there into a large room where they have theatrical works and stere- 
opticon views once a mouth for the benefit of the insane ; everything 
deing very nice and clean. We al! rode about forty miles that day. 

This year my mother and I spent two days at Chautauqua—the 
F9th and 2@th. We had the pleasure of hearing Lyman Abbott and 
the Rev. Dr. Vincent, saw Pansy, and wondered if Aunt Patience 
‘was there. 

Last Monday night, abont seven o'clock, there were sixty persons 
Sere to eurprise my father and mother on their anniversary day, bring- 
ing numerous presents—a beactiful set of china, and also Scott’s 
poems, complete. I am going to stay at home this winter, and give 
most of my attention to masic, : 

As Tam afraid I will tire you with so long a letter, I will close, with 
lowe Trom Your affectionate niece, E. De Errs N. 


Do you realize that it is comparatively few years 
since the worid had any care for the insane, except to 
keep them from injuring others? It is a proof that the 
world is really growing better, that the well and 
strong are doing so much to help the sick and the 
weak. Occasionally we hear complaints of the treat- 
ment of the insane, and it is true there are often faults 
in the management of large institutions, but it is well 
for the lunatics of our day that they did not live a few 
generations ago. 


SrRINGFIELD, Mass., November 11, 1883. 
Patience ; 

Idon’t wish to be crossed off from your long list of nieces and 
nephews, but was afraid you would not care for such a big niece. 

I read Fannie F.’s letter in the last number, and changed my mind. 
I think I am acquainted with her. 

I am a jonior in the High School here. The most interesting 
stady I have is German. I am becoming very fond of it, and, as I 
have much encouragement from my teacher, think I may do some- 
thing with it. 

i almvst envy Fannie her chance to ** keep house,” because I had 
a littietaste of it a few weeks ago, and liked it so well I want to 
tty again. Mother went away and left me to ** keep honse”’ for ten 
days. I was going to school at the same time, eo I didn’t get the 
full benefit of it. There were only three of us, as she took my little 
brother with her. We are goingto put him into pants to-morrow, 
and then our baby will have flown away, ard there will be a big boy 
in hie place, 

My brother Eddie takes a good deal of interest in reading your 
Writing- Desk, bat is not much of a hand to write letters. I like to 
write, and have a number of correspondents. 

This is a very busy time of the year with me, as I suppose it is with 
& great many. I only wish my puree were larger. I have sucha 
host of own cousins, yeunger than myself, whom I always try to 
give something to for Christmas, that my hands are fall for them 
and my other friends. 

. Mamma is on the committee for jail-work here, and, as eéhairman, 
goes to the jail every Sunday afternoon, to spend an hour with the 
women. Scmetimes there are other women goin, I went with her 
one Sunday on condition that I read eomething ; 80 I selected a little 


poem entitled, **Give us this day our daily bread.” I expected to 
ree some hard-looking cases, but was considerably surprised to find 
only one, out of the dozen there. The rest were not one half as dis- 
gusting or hard looking as women I have met on the atreet. There is 
ove character in there now for fighting, who is so strong that she 
breaks the double handcuffs putupon her. She goes out to-morrow, 
but has threatened to break up the meeting to-day as her parting ex- 
ploit. I wonder if she will. 

W bat a busy, busy time you must have ; and how do yon find time 
to read all the letters sent you ? 

I don’t think I am a very good judge of dancinz, and whether it is 
right or wrong, for I don’t know how, and so have no temptation. 
I think some kinds of dancing are not wrong in the proper place. I 
would like to have heard that sermon. I do know that if I could 
dance, I should want to every time I could, and so I am glad I am 
not tempted. I have been to little gatherings of my girl friends 
where we racqueted, and enjoyed it very much. 

Well, my letter is longer than I meant to have it. If I ever comeé 
to New York City, as I expect to sometday, I shal! be sure to come 
and see Aunt Patience, 

We have changed our residence again, and our address now is ——. 

With much love, I remain your niece, Emma B. P. 


I am very glad you had a little trial of housckeep- 
ing. It is worth a great dewl for a girl to have a prac- 
tical lesson in the care of a household before she has 
all the burden of it and all the responsibility. 

I do not find the word “ pants” in my dictionary; 
is it in yours ? 

Your visit to the jail will, I{hope, make you very 
grateful for the blessings of your life. Had you been 
born where those women were, having an ancestry of 
cvil, and all evil surroundings, would you have been 
any better than they? We forget sometimes that we 
owe to God our virtues, and take credit for them our- 
selves. I shall have my ‘*‘ say” about dancing after a 
while. 


** CANONCHET,” Hugon, Erie Co., O., November 12, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Since I last wrote you (which is just one year ago) we have moved 
out to a beautifal home on a farm, and have spent a very pleasant 
summer here. We never lived in the country before, and it seems 
quite nice, though I believe I wou'd rather go back tothe city when 
wintercomes, I have half a mile to walk to school. We have vaca- 
tion now, and 1 am reai sorry, for I get so lonesome ; but if you 
cou!d hear my little five-year-old sister talk, you would think no one 
ought to get lonesome, for she talks so much. I like company of 
my own age better ; I often wish I had atwin sister. 

I noticed in the last Christian Union (of November 8), in the Writ- 
ing-Desk, that you wanted to know why and how the Pacific Ocean 
got ite name. [remember we had that question in an examination 
at school once. I have always remembered it. Pacific means peace- 
ful. But I looked in the Encyclopedia, and it said that it was first 
called the South Sea, by the European navigators ; but Magellan gave 
the name of Pacific, '‘on account of the prevalence of calms which 
he experienced in it; but it by no means deserves that name, as it 


is remarkable for the fury of its storms andthe agitation of its. 


waters.’’ Papa named our home *‘ Canonchet,” for he is a great 
Jover of Indian names, 
I hope you will not think my letter too long to print. 
Your loving niece, A. Dewey C. 


I like the country in winter very much ; but a little 
girl who wants company—and most little girls do— 
can find more of it in the city, unless she makes friends 
with country-folk—birds, squirrels, cows, and horses. 
Then one can have company enough ! 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
DEAR AUNT PATIENCE : 

I WOULD LIKE TO BE ONE OF YOUR NIEOES. I HAVE NO 
AUNTI£. I AM FIVE AND A HALF YEARS OLD. WE HAVE 
TWO KITTIES AND A SCOTCH OOLLIE PUPPY, WHO LOVES TO 
TEASE THE KITTIES. I AM LEARNING TO SPELL. I USED 
TO LIVE IN FLORIDA. WE HAD GUAVAS, ORANGES, LEMONS, 
LIMES, BANANAS. MY SISTER AND I USED TO FISH IN OUR 
LAKE. I OAUGHT A FISH AND PAPA USED IT TO OATOH 
OTHER FISH WITH. LOVE AND KISSES. 

YOUR NIEOE, BIRDIE 8. 


Piease thank your mamma for her note. I was won- 
dering how I should ever find you in that big city. 


BRooKLyN, N. ¥., November 11, 1883, 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I went to the country this summer, and had a very nice time. I 
am nine years old, andI go toechool. I went to Sunday-school to— 
day. I have not written to you in a jong time, and I wouid stil! like 
to be numbered among your nephews. My brother Freddie says that 
he will write to you next Saturday. My mother took me, Friday, to 
hear Blind Tom, and I enjoyed his playing very much. I have a 
promise of going to the American Institute Fair very soon. I must 
say good-night. Your affectionate nephew, RussELL 5S. 


I once saw Blind Tom ona steamboat. He sat by 
the engine listening to the noise, and seemed very much 
excited and entranced by it. My love to Freddie, 
please. 


Swampscott, Mass., November 10, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I wonder if you ever forget any of your nephews when they do 
not write to you ina long time? WhenI wrote to you before I was 
in Syracuse, N. Y., but now my papa is in Massacnueetts for awhile, 
and while he ia stationed here, we are living in the beantiful village 
of Swampscott—Mamma, sister Jennie, and I—so we can be with 
him. We like it here very much. Sister and I went down to the 
beach nearly every day dur:ng the summer, and I wish you conld 
have been with us to go a-fishing, and watch the tide as it brings the 
curious things to shore that live inthe sea. I have been a-fishing 
twice, and had a very nicetime. I have been stronger since com- 
ing here than ever before. |! go to school now in Swampscott. On 
July 29 I was ten years old, and, it being Sunday, I celebrated my 
birthday on Saturday. Papa and mamma gave me a pair of roller- 
skates, sister gave me a hawk kite, and I received a Bible from my 
dear grandma. I got your nice card on New Year’s day, and in my 
heart I thauked you, if I did not write. My little sister Jennie wants 
me to tell you that, although she cannot write now, she hopes to 
write you some day. I love to hear the letters of the cousins read, 
and your replies, and I think of )ou,very often, and always with 
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love. I wanted to be sure and write to you, because I love to be 
reckoned one of your nephews. Cin I now havea red line under 
my name? Your nephew, Louis C. 


The red line is put under your your name. I wonder 
how I should like to live on the sea-coast—that is, a 
country sea-coast—in winter. Won’t you write me how 
you like it after the bitter cold weather comes ? 


St. THomas, Ont, Octeber 26, 1883, 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 


I thought I would write yon a letter so my name wil! havea red 
mark under it. I wrote to you some time ago, bat it was not in the 
paper. Iam twelve years old, and will be thirteen in July. I play 
with Grace M— at school, and Maud M—. I was at a friend’s 
on Saturday, and she had twenty-one canary birds in one cage, and 
she said she is not goirg to sel! them; she just ha! one died the 
night before. I have a big dol! nearly four feet, and I have got a pair 
of spectacles or her, I must close. 


From your affectionate niece, AMELIA A. 


I have never heard of a near-sighted doll; poor thing? 
have you taken her to an oculist’s? The cage you 
speak of must bea large one to make a comfortable 
home for so many birds. Will you give my love to 
Grace and Maud ? 

p e CLINTON, Iowa, October 29. 
ar Aunt Patience : 

I have never written to you before, but my sister Emmahas. I 
live three miles west of Clinton, in the country. Every morning 
my brother, Emma, and myself take the horse and buggy, 
and ride to Ciinton to school, and put the horse in a barn near the 
school. 

My brother goes tu the hizh school, and will graduate next June. 
Emma goes in No. 3, in my building, and I go in No. 1, the highes* 
room in my building. My teacher is the Principal, and I like ber real 
well. I study reading, spelling, arithmetic, geography, grammar, 
writing, and drawing. I like drawing and grammar. Papa takes 
The Caristian Union, ** the Advance,*’ and other papers. I take 
‘phe Youth’s Companion,” and like it very much, Last Friday a 
school the boys spelled against the giris. The boys went down pretty 
fast, and left one boy to spell again=t nine girls. But after awhile 
he had the word league, and put ag, instead of g. lam thirteen 
years old, Emma is eight, and Howard Is nineteen. I have written 
enough for this time. Yours, Daisy, 


We are glad to welcome you in our circle. The ride 
must be a delightful one on pleasant days, but it must 
take good courage on cold and stormy ones. 


Affectionately, AuNnT PATIENOE. 
CHARITY'S REPORT, 
Previously acknowledged 4 $652 75 
PUZZLES. 
PI, 
Veern tblorue reiuobt, lilt belotur sueolbrt uyo. Kate. 


SQUARE WOED. 
1. A Russian coin. 2. A grub. 3. A touch. 4. An island. 
5. A city in South America.. E. W. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
In white, but not in Diack. 
In nice, bat notin slack. 
In wali, but not in stone. 
In whale, but not in bone. 
In walk, but not in run. 
In light, but not in sun. 
In shelf, but not in book. 
In read, but not in look. 
These, rightly read, a poem namie 
Whose author wou both love and fame, 
CHARADE., 
My first is a degenerate dog; my second is not many; my whole is 
an ancient custom. C. W. K, 
A SCRIPTURE RIDDLE (NOT NEW.) 
God made Adam out of dust, 
Bat thought it best to m:ke me firat; 
So I was made before the man, 
To answer God’s moet holy pian. 
My body he did make complete, 
But without legs or arms or feet ; 
My ways and actions he did control, 
Bat I was born without a4 soul. 
A living being I became ; 
T’ was Adam gave to me my name; 
When from his presence I withdrew, 
I no more of Adam ever knew. 
I did my Maker's laws obey; 
From them I never went astray. 
Theusands of miles I roamed in fear, 
And seldom on the earth appeared. 
Bat God did something in me see, 
And pat a living sou! in me. 
A sou! of me my Ged did claim, 
And took from me that sou! again. 
And when from me that soul had fled, 
I was the same as wheu first made ; 
And, without hands, or feet, or soul, 
I travel now from pole to pole. 
I labor hard, both day and night ; 
To falien man I give great light; 
Thousands of people, young and old, 
May, by my death, great light behoid. 
To heaven I shall never go, 
Nor to the grave, nor hel! below. 
Now, aa theee lines, my friend, you read, 
Just search the Scriptures with great heed, 
And if my name you do not find 
It’s very strange—I guess you're blind, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOVEMBER 1. 
Works of Sir Walter Scott.—1. Ivanhoe. 2, Kenilworth. 3. Wood- 
stock. 4. Redgauntlet. 
Diamond 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vout. XXVIII. No. 21. 


w 


Sunday Afternoon. 
MORNING COUNSELS FOR MEN OF 
CARES. 


Obey, I beseech thee, the voice of the Lord, which I speak unto thee ; 
a0 tt shall be well unto thee, and thy soul shali live.—Jer. xxxviii., 20. 


FOURTH WEEK IN NOVEMBER. 


Directness. 


First Day of the Week.—Putting away lving, speak every 
man truth with his neighbor.—Ephes. iv., 25. 


Seoond Day.—We speak, not as pleasing men, but God, 
which proveth our hearts. Seeing then that we have such 
hope, we use great plainness of speech.—1 Thess. ii., 4, Re- 
vieed Version, and 2 Cor. iii., 13. 

Third.—If thy brother sin against thee, go shew him his 
fault between thee and bim alone: if he hear thee, thou hast 
gained thy brother.—Matt. xviii., 15. 


Fourth.—Doth our law judge any man before it hear him, 
and know what he doeth ?—John vii., 51. 


Fifth.—A man of discernment makes a direct track.— 
Prov. xv., 21, Miller’s Translation. 


Sizth —The man who has been twisting about as to his 
way, has also been getting further off ; but the pure man is 
straightforward in his work.—Prov. xxi., 8, Miller’s Transla- 
tion. 

Seventh.—Lead me, O Lord, in tuy righteousness because of 


those which observe me; make thy way straight before my 
face.—Ps. v., 8. 


Some one has wittily said that language was given 
to man to conceal his thoughts. It is said of the 
younger Pitt that he could make a lorger speech on 
any given theme, and leave his auditors more absolutely 
in doubt as to his opinions, than any main in Parlia- 
ment. These two sayings illustrate by contraries the 
character and the value of directness. Directness is 
capable of a geo netrical definition: it is the shortest 
road between two points. It is but rarely that ‘‘tbe 
longest way round is the shortest way across,” 
tergiversation is bad policy as well as bad morals. ‘‘A 
man of discernment makes a direct track.” If indirect 
methods are ever valuable they are so in polities and 
diplomacy. But the most successful statesman of 
modern times is Mr. Gladstone, who has always been 
distinguished for his directness and plainness both cf 
speech and of methods; and the master diplomat of 
Europe is Bismarck, who always says what he means 
and means what he says. Both know how to be 
silent; but their speech is never crooked. The minis- 
ter who attacks the sins of his community by indirec- 
tion is the minister who is always in hot water; be who 
knows how to use plainness of speech without being 
personal is the minister the people like to hear. In 
trade, the man who knows what he wants, and what 
he is willing to pay forit, who goes directly for it, and 
who buys it at his price or lets it alone because he 
cannot get it at his price, isthe successful trader. The 
eunning trafficker who contrives ingenious ways for 
securing his object by crooked diplomacy sometimes 
saves a dime; but his direct neighbor has meanwhil«, 
by economy of time and energy, earned a dollar. 
Directness is only another way of spelling righteous- 
ness;7 6, rightness, or doing things according to right 
lines. The straightest and the simplest way is the best 
way. If you have arebuske to administer, do it directly ; 
use great plainness of speech; whether it be to your 
child, your servant, your clerk, or your congregation. 
If you have an estranged friend to reconcile, do ro 
beating about the bush; goto him directly and tell him 
his fault or acknowledge your own. If you entertain 
a suspicion, judge not till you have been to the sus- 
pected party aud heard his defense. If you have an 
end to accomplish, go about it in a straightforward, 
manly fashion. The truest shrewdness is straight- 
forwardness. It is always a safer road to success than 
crooked and cunniug methods; and even when it fails 
it leaves time and energy unwasted for use in other 
directions and in more hopeful undertakings. 


LIVING FROM THE TOP. 


By Henry Warp BEECHER. 


T is the more necessary that we should form and 

adhere to the habit of acting from the higher 
rather than the lower motives, because we are living in 
@ commercial community, and are being addressed 
incetsantly, ia our business, in our social connections, 
in nearly all the relations of life, by mo ives of interest 
and calcu ation, which may be called that range of 
motives which springs from about the middle faculties 
of the mind. They are neither the lowest and worst, 
ner the highest and best. They are, therefore, liable 
to be deficient in enthusiasm, in faith, in heroism. 
We are apt not to live as secing Him who is invisible 


who feel that they are the sons of God, and that they 
have a character and reputation to sustain. We are 
apt to act, even in good things, from prudential con- 
siderations; from expediency, in the worst sense of 
that word; from sympathy with the customs aiound 
about us. | 

Now, it is very desirable that we should inspire our 
children (and in order to do that we must do it our- 
selves) to do right things from the highest motives. It 
is exceedingly desirable that the mind should be ac- 
customed to carry itself forward, day by day, as far as 
it can, by having in a state of excitement its nobler 
faculties and sentiments. For aman may be ordina- 
rily right, and yet be vulgarizing his life by pursuing 
right courses from self-considerations, even if they are 
not selfish; and another man may pursue the same 
courses, and every throb of his heart, every emotion of 
his mind, may be noble, may be pure, may be supernal. 

‘The light of the body is the eye; if therefore thine eye be clear, 
thy whole body shall be full of light. But if thine eye be evil, thy 
whole body shall be full of darkness. If therefore the light that is 
in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness !”’ 

If the light is dark, what must the darkness be! 

I suppose the meaning (though the translation does 
not present it exactly in that form) is this: If we are 
accustomed to follow conduct appropriate to our 
nobler feelings in such a way that it is not the nobler 
feelings that inspire us, but pride, and self-interest, 
and a desire for praise, and all the other lower mo- 
tives, then that conduct islow. And if our very hero- 
ism is vulgar, what must our vulgarity be! If the 
topmost motives from which we are acting in life do 
not rise above the average motives of common men, 
what must our lower motives be! Ifthe h ghest ex. 
treme is low, what must the lowest extreme be! It is 
very desirable, therefore, that we should take care to 
act under the predominant influence of our higher 
faculties. 

And do not repress the enthusiasm of the young. 
Parents are in the habit of saying totheir children, 
‘*You see things in the light of hope, and judge of 
them too favorably. When you areas old as I am 
you will see things differently.” Alas! that they 
should. It is not necessary, in order that persons’ 
judgment may be rectified, that their moral sense 
should be suborned, and that they should be stripped 
of their moral sentiments. Say to the young, ‘‘ You 
overestimate, you exaggerate, and you need to correct 
your judgment by the use of reason ;” but see to it 
that you never repress their hope. Let it come out 
And that sentiment of benevolence in the child which 
gives without a thought of return, which pours forth 
its gifts as freely as the sun pours forthits treasures 
of light and heat—chide it not. Say to him, ‘‘ Regu- 
late that faculty by using others; cheat no other part 
of your mind by the excessive use of of that;” but 
never discourage the feeling as though it were a folly 
and a fantasy. 

And if there is a sense of honor in the child, encour- 
age it. If he has emotions of romance, thank God. 
‘* What!” some one asks, ‘‘do you mean to say that 
romance is desirable?” Yes. In this weaving, huck- 
stering, trading age; in this age of the scales, the 
yardstick, the spade, and the crucible; in this age 
when men’s noses are ground sharp on everlasting ma- 
terialities, blessed be romance! It is not religion, any 
more than the bloom on a peach is a peach; but how 
exquisite is the bloom! And this romance of the young, 
althongh it is not moral! principle, is that state of mind 
which is apt to lead them in the direction of moral prin- 
ciple. Then make your children romantic. I do not 
mean romantic on the side of weak sentimentality. 
There are kinds of romance that are exceptionable be- 
cause they are so foolish and poor; not because they 
are romance, but because they are poor romance—be- 
cause they are low and frivolous. The feeling itself 
of romance is noble, and points towards divinity ; and 
God gave it to be the safeguard of the mind. | 

When, therefore, you find yourself acting from a 
lower motive, stop and say, ‘‘Cannot I put on a higher 
pressure than that?” And remember that the higher 
motives always include the lower, although the lower 
do not the higher. If you can act from the higher 
motives, you can from the lower ones. 

And takecare how you look at your motives, anyhow. 
I must put you on your guard against an extreme that 
persons run into, especiallyif they are ofa reflective 
turn of mind, and they have not much to do. Under 
such circumstances men are apt to be thinking 
about themselves, how they are constituted, in what 
way they are affected by their surroundings, etc. 
They make themselves the central point of conversation, 
and judgeeverything by its bearing upon them. They 
think about themselves and talk about themselves 
perpetually. To them everything moves about their 
self-consciousness. What a miserable life theirs must 
be to fall into! Beware that you do not become 
supremely selfish under the color of self-examination, 
or of studying your own mind. When a man has 


andenduring. We are liable not to act as they do; enough to do it is not necessary for him to take sight 


at himself very often—any oftener than he does at his 
watch. What would you think of a man that walked 
through the streets, and transacted his business, and 
carried on his conversation, with his watch in his hand, 
and his eye on the watch? We look at our watch 
three or four times a day, and that guides us right all 
the time. A man travels a road without thinking of 
it till he gets to a abridge. When he has cleared 
that bridge he scarcely thinks of the road again till he 
comes to another bridge. Only a glance is required to 
enable him to pass that safely. Andhe says: ‘‘I shall 
have no trouble in driving till Icome to yonder forest.” 
And he drives quietly along, and looks at the birds 
and the trees, and gives himself no anxiety till he 
comes tothe forest; and he works his way through 
that, and then gives no more thought to his driving 
till he comes to some other difficult place. . 

So men go through life; but instead of that they 
brood much upon themselves. Some people are like 
hens that set on one egg—and one that is addled in the 
beginning—and set, and set, and set, and do nothing 
but set, till they come to skin and bones and feathers. 
Persons that are sound workers in life, that have 
plenty to do outside of themselves, that have some- 
body to live for, that have a business that drives them, 
are delivered from much temptation in this direction ; 
but persons that are inclined to think much, and have 
not much to do, are liabie to a great deal of tempta- 
tion in this regard. For persons that have not much 
to do are intimately related to the devil. Persons that 
have little business, and a sensitive mind, and an in- 
clination to think much about their motives and dispo- 
sitions and tendencies, are very apt to fall into the 
most piteous of all kinds of dawdling selfishness. 

Think enough of yourself to be sure that you are 
acting from high motives, that you are acting, in the 
main, disinterestedly in right things, and beyond that 
beware of being entrapped by the snares of the devil 
into selfish self-examinations. 

We ought to be like vines that, when they are young, 
bear their fruit near the ground; but that, as they 
grow older, have their fruit-bearing lranches higher 
and higher, until by and by there is a‘ long, barren 
stem twenty feet in length before you come to the 
fruit, which is richer and richer the further up you 
go. When we are young, and are but partly emanci- 
pated from that animal condition in which all are born, 
it is not strange if we are influenced more or less by 
lower motives; but as we advance in years, and above 
all in spiritual years, we should bear our branches and 
fruits higher up toward heaven. The old should have 
burned out all their lower nature. And when God 
makes age blossom, it ought to be not alone with white 
hairs, but with a white heart. As we draw near the 
close of our earthly life we ought to be delivered from 
the influence of lower motives. 

Are your fruit-bearing branches going up? Do they 
grow high? Are you living purely, by an instructed 
conscience, by a disinterested benevolence, by a faith | 
that includes the invisible world, by companionship 
with God, by the hope and love of Christ, by the sweet 
affinities of heaven? If you are, then you ought to 
have visions, and you ought to be with the shepherd 
upon the Delectable Mountains in Beulah. When we 
come to this higher state, I think the distance between 
heaven and us is so small that its sounds and odors 
almost come over tous. For we live at last, not only 
as seeing Him who is invisible, but as seeing him 
where he dwells. Blessed are they that have come to 
this state. 


HOW TO ABOUND.’ 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


“IT know both how to be abased, and how tu abound.’—Philip- 
pians iv., 12. 
E is ararely wise man who has learned this two- 
fold lesson—who knows how to bear, with 
courage and without depression of spirit, abasement 
and adversity, and who also knows how to bear, with- 
out self-conceit and undue exaltation, prosperity and 
promotion. Paul’s history contains very little experi- 
ence of the latter description. The ‘‘abounding” 
which called forth this expression of his confidence 
in his letter to the Philippians was nothing more than 
the receipt from them of a missionary-box while he 
was in prison awaiting trial at Rome. There is scarce- 
ly any story of a life which better illustrates this rare 
capacity than the story of David’s experiences at the 
court of Saul. The transitions were the more trying 
because they were so sudden and so unexpected. 
His life was Jike a Turkish bath, in which one goes 
alternately from hot water to cold, and from cold back 
to hot again. We can best get the moral lesson of this 
poriion of his life by briefly reviewing the life itself. 
David is a shepherd boy watching his father’s flocks 
on the hills which environ Bethlehem. He is called in 


1 International Sunday-school Lesson for December 2, 1683. 
—1 Sam. xviii, 1-16. 
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haste from his shepherd employment, and, without the 
least anticipation or preparation, is anointed by the 
prophet whom al] Israel fears and knows, and who 
whispers in bis ear the prophetic significance of this 
consecration, which carries with it the promise by God 
of the scepter of Israel. The prophet departs. The 
shepherd boy apparently returns to his shepherd 
employment, content to await God’s development of 
his own plan, in his own way, at his own time. In 
the next chapter we find the shepherd boy summoned 
to court, because he is a proficient with the harp, to 
charm away the brooding melancholy which has set- 
tled like a dark night on the heart of the king, who 
cannot throw off the forebodings of impending disas- 
ter produced by the direful propbecy of Samuel, and 
- who has no spiritual strength of purpose, perbaps not 
even the spiritual perception, which would lead him 
to repent of his sins, return to his God, and accept in 
meekness whatever discipline God’s providence has in 
store for him. David’s music serves its purpose, and 
he returns again to hisfather’s home. If any ambition 
has been enkindled in his heart by the prophet’s anoint- 
ing and by the unexpected call to court, he stills it in 
his own breast; he gives it no utterance in any Psalm 
preserved to us, and no sign of it in any deed re- 
corded. In the third chapter we find the boy, a boy 
still, going up tocamp to bring a gift of provisions to 
his elder brothers, and a message of love to them from 
their shepherd home. It is no strange thing that the 
king does not recognize him, nor is it necessary for us 
to suppose, as some commentators have done, that he 
bas grown a beard meanwhile, thus changiog the aspect 
of his countenance. Kings care little for their servitors 
and courtiers, and the boy that played the harp for 
Saul would be forgotten almost as soon as the strains 
of his music had died away. The victory over Goliath, 
however, instantly changes the position of the youth. 
He is taken into the family of the king. The peasant 
garb is taken from him, and the King’s son robes him 
in his own apparel and arms him with his own sword 
and bow. It could hardly be now but that the youth 
should perceive himself well on the way toward that 
promised promotion, but it makes no difference in his 
conduct; heis the obedient servant of the king, goes 
whithersoever the king sends him, behaves himself 
wisely, and carries himself with such modesty and 
grace that, though he is put over the heads of older 
and more experienced officers in the service, he is ac- 
cepted not only in the sight of all the people, but in 
the sight of the very officers whom he has so 
suddenly passed in his rapid promotion. In the 
fourth chapter the clouds of threatening danger 
begin to gather on his horizon. Toe welcome un- 
wisely accorded to him by the dancing maidens, 
‘¢*Saul hath alain his thousands and David his ten 
thousands,” arouses the ire and jealousy of the king. 
Oh, the misery and the meanness of envy !—the most 
hateful child of a hateful mother. For of all the evil 
progeny boro of the love of approbation, envy is the 
meanest andthe worst. It desires naught for itself ex- 
cept superiority over its fellows, and this it seeks to at- 
tain, not by lifting itself up, but by casting its fellows 
down. From the loveof praise tbe transition is easy 
and natural to that spirit which hates to hear praise 
bestowed upon another. This spirit is a stirrer-up of 
strife ; it poisons social conversation with slander and 
detraction ; it entices to treachery and falseness and all 
underhand measures; it undermines and destroys; it 
smiles upon its enemy, and smites him under the fifth 
rib. It is itself the mother of bitterness, wrath, back- 
biting, hypocrisy, treachery, murder, and all unchari- 
tableness. Beware how you allow this evil spirit to 
rest for a day, for an hour, inyour heart. Beware how 
you allow yourself in your inmost thought, in your 
most secret feeling, to wish ill of another’s enterprise 
or evil to another’s fame. Hate this evil spirit with a 
perfect hatred. See what harm it wrought in Saul, 
and drive it from your soul as you would drive the 
poisonous asp from your bed or your hearthstone.! 

- The king does not expel the evil s)irit of envy; he 
nurtures it and feeds it. He eyes the young courtier, 
warrior, and musician with an evil, envious cye. He 
maddens himself by his own musing, an‘, finally, in a 
fit of fury, he casts the short javelin whica he wears, 
that he may smite tc the wall tlhe enemy who has done 
him no wrong, but abundant service. Many a young 
man in David’s posi'ion would now have taken mat- 
ters into his own hands. He would have aigued with 
some plausibility, The Lord has anointed me to be 
king; he has called me to the court; he has given me 
opportunity, and with it victory; he has drawn all 
hearts and affection toward me; and now this wicked 
king, this woul !-be murderer, has forfeited all right of 


1 The commentstors have labored to explain the declaration that 
an evil spirit from the Lord troubled Saul. I suppose the true ex- 
planation to be that the unknown writer of Samuel was mistaken, 
and attributed to the Lord what the Lord neversent. ‘* God cannot 
be tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any man; but every man 
is tempted when he is drawn away of his ewn lust, and enticed.”’ 
(1 James t., 13, 14). ; 


regard from me, and I shall best serve the Lord’s pur 


pose by ridding the kingdom of this crazy man and 
taking the crown myself. No such thought seems to 
bave crossed David’s mind. He will take no promo- 
lion by rapacity; he will seize nothing. By fidelity 
and honorableness ia his present position he will prove 
to himself and to others his capabilities, his worth, 
and he will leave the promotion to be given unsought. 
Made captain over a thousand—a position equivalent to 
a colonelcy in Our Own army—and raised to slill higher 
dignity, and made the king‘’s son-in-law, he vever 
swerves from this purpose, if that can be called a pur- 
pose which was in truth a second nature. One of the 
Psalms written by him at this time has been preserved 
—the ninth; he who will read it with car: will see how 
little self-exhaltation there was in David’s in)iost 
heart, how absolutely he attributed al) his glory to the 
blessing of God, how the songs of praise which the 
women sang were turued in his singing into praise of 
Jehovah, and how alike the troubles that came upon 
him through the envy and the enmity of the king, and 
the honors which were showered upon him because of 
the victory won over Goliath, brought him, in humility 
in gratitude, and in love, to God. Later in life David 
fe}l into a great sin, and terrible was the punishment 
felt, and bitte:ly did he repent of it. But I think he 
who reads the story of his early life with the lighy 
thrown upon his inward experiences by the Psalms 
which have been preserved in Hevrew literature can 
neither think it surprising that David was a man sfter 
God’s own heart, nor be left in doubt as to what is 
the spirit which Gd looks upon with approbation, nor 
fail to receive inspiration to endure the peril both of 
xdversity and of prosperity. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
SAUL'S JEALOUSY —1 8am xviii, 1-16 
By Emity HuntTINGTon MILLER. 


FT ER David had delivered the people from thej 
enemies, by killing Goliath, Saul did not allow 
him to go back to his sheep in the fields of Beth- 
lehem. He took him to live with him in his own 
house, and gave him charge over his guards, and 
trusted him with many things. Every one loved him 
and praised him; but he had one friend that was 
dearer than all the others. Jonathan, the son of the 
king, loved him as his own soul; not because he was 
so brave, and had done such a great deed, but becausc 
he was so true and humble, and trusted only in the 
Lord. Jonathan was a servant of the Lord also, and 
so David seemed to him like a dear brother. He was 
glad to have him always with him; and he gave David 
his own beautiful garments to wear in place of his 
shepherd’s dress, and his own sword and bow in place 
of the sling. The shepherd boy was now a prince; 
and as he went home from the battle, the people sang 
his praises, as if he had really been the king’s son; 
but when Saul heard them say, ‘‘Saul hath slain 
his thousands, but David his tens of thousands,” he 
was very much displeased. He wanted always to be 
the first ; and so he began to watch David, to seeif he 
could not find some fault in him. He was afraid that 
David would some day come to be king; and the evil 
spirit of envy and suspicion which he had let into his 
heart grew stronger and stronger, until he was ready 
to kill David. He loved t» hear him play upon his 
harp and sing bis beautiful songs of praise; and, 
sometimes, when he listened, the wicked spirit that 
tormented him would leave him foratime. But one 
day, when David was playing before Saul, and, per- 
haps, singing some song of trust in the Lord, Saul sud- 
denly threw the spear which he beld at him, intending 
to kill him. But David ran away, and kept out of 
Saul’s sight until he got over his rage. 

After that, Saul set him over his men of war, to go 
out with them to battle, hoping that, as he was so 
brave, he might be killed in battle. But none of his 
plans succeeded, for he had a bad counselor, and 
David had a good one. Saul did the bidding of the 
wicked spirit which had come to be his master, and 
David followed always the counsels of the Lord. He 
behaved himself wisely in all his ways, because the 
Lord was with him; and all the people loved and 
praised him. The Bible says, ‘‘ The fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom,” and so it is not strange 
that one whose daily prayer was, ‘‘Show me thy ways, 
O Lord; teach me thy paths; lead me in the truth, 
and teach me,” was filled with the spirit of wisdom. 

A little child ean walk safely in a very dangerous 
way if his father leads him; and David never tried, as 
Saul did, to choose his Own way. So, in spite of his 
one enemy, he gained more and more the love of a!! the 


people, and, what was much more precious to him, the 


Jove of his best friend, Jonathan. And though Saul 
hated him, and tried to kill him, he was, after all, 
afraid of David, because he saw that the Lord was his 
friend. The Lord who was with David has promised 
to be with every one of us ; to help us overcome our sins 


and temptations, and to walk wisely in all our ways. 
The Lord who chose David when he was a shep- 
herd boy has chosen us all to be kings; and if we are 
loving and obedient be has promised us a better king- 
dom than David had, and a friendship more precious 
than Jonatban’s. 


THE MISSION OF THE NEW THEOLOGY, 
By tug Rev. G. F. Gencna. 


HE Christian sentiment that finds expression in 
the denominational press seems quite generally 
to misunderstand the spirit of the New Theology. 
Even so able a description of that spirit as the intro- 
ductory essay in Mr. Munger’s book comes to but few 
that have ears to hear. This is not on account of any 
vagueness in the outlines of the portrayal, for, though 
that complaint is often made of it, the charge can 
hardly stand if we consider what it is that Mr. Mun- 
ger’s exact and limpid sentences undertake to describe. 
The New Theology comes not forth as a system, a 
body of doctrine scientifically formulated, and seeking 
to be justified by its words only; it is a movement, a 
tendency, a spirit, a way of looking at things, that 
affects the processes and the inner meaning rather 
than the form of stated beliefs. Mr. Munger’s descrip- 
tion is as definite as any description of spirit can be. 
The widespread misunderstanding of that spirit results 
largely from the fact that it is little except a spirit. It 
has little of bodily presence, so to speak, by which to 
recognize it; and therefore only those can be expected 
to understand it who come to it by direct spiritual 
contact. A spirit is appreheaded only by sympathy. 
The power to receive it comes not of critical acuteness, 
but of spiritual likeness. It is a question, not of 
learning, but of perviousness or imperviousness. He 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 
THE MISTAKE AS TO THE MOTIVE. 


The prevalent imperviousness to tie new spirit 
manifests itself at the very outset in a mistake as to 
the motive of the New Theology. Not exactly a mis- 
take either, but a piece of thoughtless injustice. Pre- 
mising that the New Theclogy is an innovation, the 
conservative treats it as Psul was treated at Athens—asg 
a spermologos, a setter-forth of strange doctrines. In so 
far as it is definitely embodied in words, they give it 
the 1 -gitimate reception of criticism more or less can- 
did, and of this there can be no complaint. But in go 
far as it is unembodied spirit, they fail to do it justice, 
from lack of sympathy. They fear it, and set up 
against it a shield of hostile distrust. Oue very able 
writer, quoting Lord Bacon, advises al! to treat it as a 
suspect, to parley with it from behind an uplifted 
drawbridge. He apparently means to imply that such 
is the way to receive every new movement or spirit; 
but is quite evident that he regards this as the best 
way, not because thereby one is most likely to under- 
stand the new thing and do it justice, but because thus 
he is least likely to be infecte.! byit. Asa prophylactic 
against evil, suspicion is certainly as effective as 
anything. “But if the new thing isa spirit worthy of 
acceptation, a real boon to humanity, the attitude of 
distrust repels a blessing. Such an attitude, resolutely 
maintained, would shut out Christianity from every 
heart. Men receive Christ, or any good spirit, only by 
sympathy. By being willing to do his will, they know 
of the doctrine whether it be of God or not. The 
spirit, the disposition, or temper that is called! the New 
Theology asserts itself only as a stay and a guide to 
those who need it and can come into sympathy with 
it. These are all it cares to reach, and it rests for ac- 
ceptance simply on the principle that wisdom is justi- 
fied of her children. 

But the injustice that is discoverable in the hostile 
attitude toward the thelozicial Renaissance lies in the 
unconscious assumption that its friends are actuated 
by a selfish or wicked motive. They are looked upon 
as men with a deep, malignant design of overturning 
the esta’ lished order of things. They are almost sup- 
posed to be consciously working to sweep all belief 
from its moorings into the open sea of infidelity Even 
though the new movement has not avowed such a 
purpose, but, on the contrary, has emphatically re- 
pudiated it, yet such is believed to be its animus. Its 
very lack of definite formulation is taken for artfulness. 
Its assertion of the fact that it is but a “ transfer of 
emphasis, a change of temper,” is suspected to be only 
Ab Sin’s smile covering unknown depths of wicked- 
ness. The writer above mentioned is sure that every- © 
one will be impr<ssed with the exceeding demureness of 
the New Thevlogy in putting us off our guard by pro- 
fessing to purpose go little of change, while its views 
are so wide-reaching and revolutioaary in their inevi- 
table results. Infidelity, in the person of this new 
movement, like the Arab’s camel, is ouly asking to get 
one foot into the tent, but the admission of any part 
of it is sure to be followed by the necessity of ad- 
mitting the whole body. 

The figure of the camel suggests another aspect of 
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the prevalent suspicion. The New Theology is thought 
of as a homeless wanderer, actuated by no motive ex- 
cept to find shelter for itself. Itis a vender of new 
wares, trying to make money by selling its novelties. 
It comes to pecple already established in their faith, 
and seeks to induce them to abandon their beliefs for 
something untried. It is endeavoring to unsettle 
people’s minds and gaio them that it may “ glory in 
their flesh.” Any motive less selfish than this does 
not associate itself with the new movement in the 
minds of its suspectors. 

This much, however, the hostile critic from behind 
his drawbridge has discovered. The New Theology 
is pervaded and mastered by the Greek spirit. Itisa 
step toward the repudiation of Hebraic earnestness, 
and the return to the ‘‘healthy animalism” of the 
Hellenic era. Having thus drawn the evil spirit from 
its hiding-place and pilloried it with the title, ‘‘ The 
Esthetic Theology,” the author proceeds te show the 
ominous fruits of Hellenism in other fields, with the 
implication that the New Theology bas the same 
guidance and the same carnal motive as the modern 
pagan school of culture. 

THE CHARITABLE PRESUPPOSITION. 


Such is the unjust suspicion of its motive. Suppose 
now, on the other hand, we allow ourselves to reflect 
that these men of the progressive spirit are our 
brethren. Itis the dictate of charity that we should 
do so. WhenT say brethren I mean men that know 
Christ and are actuated by his Saviour-spirit. They 
are not enemies seeking to pull down our common 
faith ; they cast out devils, though they follow not us ; 
they are earnest and acceptable ministers of the cross. 
We cannot suppose so keen a mind as Mr. Munger’s 
to be too stupid to comprehend the blighting effects of 
godless culture. We see too much of the spirit of 
Christ in these men of the new faith to regard them as 
actuated only by the vulgar desire to exhibit the latest 
sensation. Personally, Iam inclined to think that they 
are honest, spiritual men trying to do good. With this 
presupposition, and perhaps with more of sympathy 
with their spirit than our quoter of Bacon recom- 
mends, I can recognize the field and the mission which 
these men have found chosen for them by the Spirit of 
God. Their stewardship seems to me nota work of 
destruction and ruin, but a veritable dispensation of 
the Gospel. 

The new movement seeks not to pull down, that it 
may build on the old site. It asks no one to abandon 
anything who has anything to abandon. It makes no 
effort to weaken the hold of beliefs apprehended in the 
old way where these have any vitality. But it sor- 
rowfully recognizes the existence of a large class of 
thoughtful men who are as sheep having no shepherd, 
men who cannot be touched by the old orthodoxy, 
many of them men who with unspeakable sorrow and 
doubt are honestly seeking a center for faith, but 
finding no friendly or appreciative hands held out to 
save them. It sees young, active-minded ministers 
earnestly searching for reality at the bottom of their 
symbols, and yet swept even by their study of the 
Bible into new environments of thought in which they 
feel half-condemned and trembliogly apprehensive as 
to whither they are tending, yet afraid to lie unto their 
own souls or seek peace by intellectual suicide. It 
sympathizes with these people, for it has known the 
struggle itself. Conscious that it has a message from 
God, it endeavors to help them upward to a firm and 
rational belief by that which has been a word of sal- 
vation to it; and to many of them its message is the 
sweetest of evangels. Thus, to those who need it, to 
those who have ears Ww hear it, the New Theology 
is a great agency for good. 

To the class who cannot enter into sympathy with 
its broac and free spirit, the New Theology may seem 
a declension toward the unsanctified worldly culture. 
But it is one thing to seek the victory and advance- 
ment of that culture, and quite another thing to recog- 
nize the existence and influence of it, and to labor 
with unselfish earnestness to leaven it with the spirit 
of Christ. 

ITS RELATION TO THE GREEK SPIRIT. 

That there is such a leaven in the modern world as 
the Greek spirit is abundantly apparent. By this 
term is meant tnat practically pagan spirit whose 
life is culture entirely divorced from morality or relig- 

ion. Among the well-read, rich, and traveled people 
of our cities it is almost the prevailing spirit. These 
people see only absurdity in our theologies and su- 
perstition in our worship. They have little serious 
desire for what the old Hebrew called righteousness ; 
and if an Emerson or a Carlyle can so far gain their 
ear as to make them feel the existence of a spiritual 
world at all, itis a great achievement. Now, the New 
Theology is far from seeking to strengthen or spread 
this pagan spirit. It is more nearly in sympathy with 


the men of this spirit, itis true, than the old ortho- 
doxy ; for it recognizes the innocence, and even im- 
portance, of much of the art, culture, science, and 


industrial activity which the Puritan way of thinking 
included under the total depravity of the race. But 
it sympathizes with them only that it may do them 
good, in the Pauline spirit of becoming all things to 
all men. It enters into some of the enthusiasms 
of the Greek spirit, but it cannot be said to be per- 
vaded and mastered by it. Above, and mastering its 
genial appreciation of all that is good in culture, rises 
the spirit of Christ; and the earnest effort of the New 
Theology is to bring that spirit to its rightful suprem- 
acy over all. It goes to those that are without law 
as without law, and yet under the law to Christ, 
that it may gaio those that are without law. It de- 
spairs not of those souls, believing that Christianity 
has also a message for them, and a way to save them. 
It cheerfnilly comes down from its clerical pedestal so 
as to see truth from these people’s standpoint ; but it 
joyfully points out the path made clear by Christ, 
even from that place, to the presence of God. 
ITS BIBLICAL WARRANT. 


The New Theology finds its Biblical archetype in 
Paul at Athens. At Athens the great Apostle met the 
Greek spirit in its purity. Like more modern men of 
wide Christian sympathies, he felt his spirit stirred in 
bim when he saw the city wholly given to idolatry. 
We may well find traits in this incident as to how the 
Christian mission-spirit adjusts itself to this peculiar 
prepossession. There isin Paul’s preaching a striking 
similarity to the New Theology, though the preacher, 
while entirely consistent with himself, is quite out of 
his usual vein, as befits bis novel situation. We are 
struck by his admission that earnest souls in Athens are 
worshiping the true God without knowing it. We 
see the same truth of the brotherhood of the whole 
race, under one Heavenly Father, that so inspires the 
progressive thought of our times. We have his ex- 
ample in reasoning from that which is highest in us to 
God. We behold the same doctrine of the Divine 
immanence which allies the New Theology so much 
more closely to the early Greek church than to the 
later teachings of Augustine. Now, though by his 
preaching Paul did not succeed in planting a church in 
Athens, and probably did not try to do it, yet he un- 
doubtedly outlined the course of teaching best adapted 
to that type of mind. 

But perhaps sympathy with the New Theology is 
bardly to be expected among all evangelical Christians, 
even with this warrant; for the inspired Apostle him- 
self has not failed to fall under the censure of a cer- 
tain type of wisdom. Some pulpit interpreters of the 
apostolic history make free to say that when Paul saw 
the poor success of his maiden effort among the Greeks, 
he concluded that he had made a mistake in preaching 
natural religion ; and when he got to Corinth he deter- 
mined to know nothing save Jesus Christ and him cru- 
cified. But the New Theology is willing to take the 
New Testament as it finds it, and to learn lessons for 
every exigency from its many-sided wisdom. 

INTIMATIONS OF ITS DESTINY. 


The sequel of Paul’s speech at Athens may suggest 
the probable destiny and result of the New Theology. 
This movement is not the whole activity of religion, 
nor is it meant to be; itis simply religion placed on 
Mars’ Hill to give an account of itself. Its endasa 
movement is not primarily the planting of churches 
nor the rescuing of individuals from sin. This be- 
longs to all religion, with old views or with new;; it is 
the constant term in Christian effort; and it is as often 
effected in spite of our systems as because of them. 
The work of the New Theology is more like that 
of the drag-net which brings the whole multitude of 
fishes within reach, to be afterwards gathered into 
vessels or thrown away. Its end, like that of Paul’s 
discourse, is secured if it makes the human mind 
more friendly to Christian truth in general; it suc- 
ceeds just so far as it contributes to the intellectual 
satisfaction without which there can be no faith. It 
is aspirit destined to leaven all theology, and widen its 
range of adaptation, unless unfriendliness toward it 
excludes it from fraternal activity and forces it to set 
up arival school. If we see but few ‘‘souls saved” 
and paraded in statistics asa result of its distinctive 
efforts, we must reflect that that particular kind of 
success is not a test that applies to all good things. 
The results of its efforts upon individuals are exhib- 
ited not so much before the ineufficient tribunals of 
men as before the eye of God; and he, after all, is the 
only one who can judge of the state of souls. | 

As a phase of religious thought, it aims not to be 
permanently all in all; for, like the old orthodoxy, it is 
but one of the “‘ broken lights” of God. ‘'Fhose who 
have the power to taste the old wine and say it is good 
need not desire the new. But let it minister unhin- 
dered to those for whom it supplies a real want. We 


give it the Christ-like reception, not necessarily by | 


joining it, but by laboring side by side with it, rejoic- 
ing in its work and its success, assured that ‘‘he which 
is not against us is on our part.” 

AMHERST, Mase. 


THE LUTHER CELEBRATION IN NEW 
YORK, 


N the evening of November 13, in response to the 

invitation of the United States Evangelical Alli- 
ance,aD immense audience assembled in the Academy of 
Music, New York, to commemorate the four hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Martin Luther. As early 
as six o’clock people began to assemble in front of the 
Academy, and by a quarter past seven, the time when 
the doors were opened, Irving Place was crowded from 
house;to house and from Fourteenth to Fifteenth Streets. 
There was such an immense concourse of people, and 
the rush was so great, that it was found impossible to 
collect the tickets ; in ten minutes after the doors were 
opened every inch of space in the house was occupied, 
the aisles being crowded, men and women standing 
during the entire exercises, which occupied three hours’ 
time. On the platform, occupying raised seats, were 
the four hundred members of the Oratorio Society of 
New York, and:a large orchestra, under the direction 
of Leopold Damrosch. Above the singers were the 
national colors of Germany and America surrounding 
the German coat-of-arms, beneath which was tbat 
famous saying of Luther’s: ‘‘ Hier stehe ich, ich kann 
nicht andere ; Gott hilf mir.” In front of the speakers’ 
desk was a large bust of Luther. Many prominent 
men occupied seats on the platform. John Jay, the 
President of the Evangelical Alliance, occupied the 
chair. The exercises opened with the overture ‘‘ Ruy 
Blas,” followed by the reading of the forty-sixth Psalm 
by the Rev. G. F. Krotel, D.D. Prayer was then 
offered by Bishop Simpson, who requested the audi- 
ence to unite with him in reciting the Lord’s Prayer, 
and one of the most impressive of the evening’s exer- 
cises was the uniting of thousands of veices in reveren- 
tial tones of praver ; the impression left will not soon be 
forgotten. The Oratorio Society then sang, ‘* Thanks be 
to God,” from ‘‘ Elijah ;” this was followed by the open- 


| ing address, deliverec by the chairman, Mr. John Jay, 


who, in the course of his remarks, said : 


** Before proceeding to the pleasant duty with which I am honored, 
of introducing the eminent speakers who are presently to address 
you, I will, witn your kind permission, say a word of the National 
Alliance at whose invitation you have come, whore cal! to keep this 
anniversary has been promptly responded to throughout the Union. 
The Alliance represents the vast body of Americans belonging to 
various branches of the church militant who hold the truths for 
which Luther contended, and who setill protest ayaivet tbe errors 
which he denounced. The chief object of the Alliance, which is in 
correspondence with kindred Alliances in other lands, is the atrength- 
ening of the Christian unity, and the promotion of religious freedom, 
which we know, better than did Luther, is the safest guide to civi 
freedom and its most vigilant defender. It seemed fitting that this 
A}liance, on which has devoived in part the work of maintaining the 
great truths proclaimed by Luther against the ee!f-same forces with 
which he contended, and againat a!! other forces, foreign cr domestic, 
which threaten our religious liberties and the purity of American 
institutions, should call on Americans to join with the rest of Christ- 
endom in commemorating the birth of the great Reformer. No 
country has more reason than this Republic’ to recall with joy the 
blessings he assieted to secure forthe world, in emancipating thought 
and conecience, and impressing the stamp of Christianity upon 


| modern civilization.” 


Mr. Jay was followed by the Rev. William M. Tay- 
lor, D.D., of the Broadway Tabernacle, and never was 
Dr. Taylor more eloquent than on this occasion, arous- 
ing the enthusiasm of his audience again and again. 
Dr. Taylor, in the course of his address, said : : 


**It cannot be out of place on an occasion like this to specify what 
those things were which Luther found for himself and published to 
the worid out of the Word of God. At the root ef a!! the rest ies 
his discovery in the Scriptures of the fullness and freeness of salva- 
tion for sinners of mankind through faith in Jeeus Christ. The 
great work of his life and everything which he accomplished were 
but the development of this first discovery. Nor was it long before 
he came upon another revelation in the Scriptures equally important, 
For as soon as he obtained a clear view of the infinite sufficiency or 
the work of Christ on the sinner’s behalf, he saw that he is the only 
High Priest of nis people, and that all Christians in him are equally 
near to God. Running parallel with the sole High Priesthood of 
Christ, Luther found in the New Testament the universa! priesthood 
of Christians, how all are alike ordained to offer, not saerifices for 
sin, but spiritual oblations of thankegiving and praise and deeds of 
love and holiness, and especially in the presentation of themselves 
and all their energies and actions unto God. That meant for him the 
consecration of common life, and as a natural result he left the 
monastery aud ultimately entered into wedlock, thereby elevating 
the home in the eyes of men, and giving in the midst of his family 
that example of domestic happiness which has charmed every reader 
of his letters and his life.” 


LUTHER'S TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE, 


** But if Luther had found ail these things for himself in the Script- 
ures, would they not be as serviceable to others as they were to him ? 
Had not all men as good aright to them as he had himeelf? And 
could he ever hope to hold his own against his adversaries unless the 
Bible were put into the hands of the people? Thus, naturally, was 
he led up to that which was the grandest work of his life—the transla- 
tion of the Scriptures into his mother tongue. He had able coad_ 
jators im this matter, and he succeeded so well as to give a classic to 
the literature of the Fatherland, and he sent it forth on the wings of 
the printing-press to do its own proper work. Bat before it, along 
with it, and after it, he sent also the prociaimer of these two things: 
The right of every man to interpret the Scriptures for himeeif, and 
the duty of every man to adhere te their teachings at whatsoever © 
sacrifice. . . . It will become us, therefore, to do honor to the 
name of Luther. He had his faults, and he was not always true to 
all the principles on which he so strongly insisted, but still to him, 
more than to any other man, we are indetted for restoring to the 
world the once lost treasure of the Sacred Scriptures; and, whatever 
demagogues may say to the contrary, out of that Book have come 
the influences that bave made us what we are,” ae 
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The Luther choral, ‘‘ Ein Feste Burg,” followed Dr. 
Taylor's address, the audience rising during the sing- 


ing ofthis bymn. The Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks, of 


Boston, was iatroduced at the close of the chorus, 
Those who had the pleasure of listening to Dr. Brooks 
will retain a memory of a most eloquent and touching 
address; the audience was spell-bound during its de- 
livery—interrupting the speaker frequently with ap 
plause. Dr. Brooks spoke, in part, as follows: 


** The fundamental character of Luther's greatness is his large man- 
hood, inspired by the consciousness of his Divine commission. It is 
in direct conformity with this that he finds his place among great re- 
formers as their leader, and yet one who needed the help of others. 
Every great reformation will have its moralists, its mystice, its theo- 
logians, and its politicians. Of these characters Luther po-sessed 
only the firai two. There are the two universal elements of religious 
strength and character. The theologian may be very far separated 
from humanity. He may bea mere dealer-out of the things whick 
have no essentiai meaning for humanity ; but the man who is truly a 
moralist and a mystic must be full of genuine humanity. He is the 
prophet and the priert of human nature at once. To take Luther 
out of the Keformation is to take the sun out of the sunshine, 

** There is a dispute as to whether Luther belonged to the Reforma- 
tion or the Reformation belonged to Luther—whether he created the 
change or led it. It is a useless question. Littie indeed anc very 
transitory the Keformation would have been if it couid have been 
any one mans work. The work of on? great man cannot be sepa- 
rated from humanity. Luther himself would have been the last to 
claim that he ever created the Protestant Reformation; but if any 
man’s personality was ever prominent in any great crisis it was 
Luther’s. 

‘* Luther was the champion of two ideas. These were free human 
intelligence and justification by faith. These were the watchwords 
engraven on his banner. He clothed the Bible with the oracular 
authority that had once belonged to the Pope; but Luther's bibiiola_ 
try was always of a spiritual, never of a mechanical, superatiiious 
thonght. When Tetzel peddled indulgences in the market-place 
the whole soul of the moralist and the mystic rose in immediate pro- 
test. To him the idea of God’s children making such bargains with 
their Father was shameful. 

** Luther’s idea of justification by faith was that ofa mystic, not of 
a doygmatist. He loved it with all his great heart. Ali the great 
human ferces become the servants of a man who éearries in himseif 
the power of righteousnesa and the power of communion with God. 
Such a msn was Martin Luther. Whether hia persona! genius is great 
or «mall, the man who is passionate for righteousness and who loves 
God with his whole sou! will do deeda of the first and finest qnatlity, 
and w.li leave his impress, read or unread, upon the story of his race. 
Jie is in league with eternal order and eterna! life. The theology cf 
Calvin may be disproved, but the humanity of Luther, strong with 
the enthusiasm of righteousness and the present love of God, wl. be 
a spell that will hold the hearta of men when many more than fou 
centuries have passed away... . Thetwo great cardinal men in 
European history are Martin Luther, in the sixteenth century, and 
Oliver Cromwel;, in the seventeenth century. These two meu, more 
than any others, opened the doors through which the European race 
passed from the Old World over into the New. .. . On Luther’s 
death-bed almost his last words were words of faith and hope, the 
worda cf the Master whom he had loved so truly, ‘ Father, unto thy 


- hands I commend my spirit.’ The man who dies with those words 


on bis lips goes forth to do the work of God tf an immortal life in 
some way which we cannot compreherd. Ue goes forth, also, in 
some way to influence for good those still on earth He was the 
great Protestant. 

‘Is, then, Protestantism a failure ora enccess? The answer mast 
depend upon the standard of success and Protestantism. If we 
think of Protestantism as a power that tried to take the place of 
Rome and govern mankind in the same cruel fashion; if for Frot- 
estantiam to succeed is to bring all men together in loyalty to lengthy 
creeds, then certainly Protestanti#m is 4 failure. But that Proiest- 
tantiam is not a failure which, for four centuries, at least. bas heid 
the tyranny of Rome in check and filled the world with so much 
intelligence and freedom of epirit that, even if Rome should become 
again the mistress of the wor'd, she could no* agsin be the blind and 
brutal Rome with which Luther fought, But to have held the power 
of Rome in check for four centuries would have been a poor recom- 
pense. The Protestantism of Lather, Milton, Bunyan, Batier, 
Wordsworth and Tennyson, Washington and Lincola, is not a 
failure. 

‘+ Perhaps a new Luther is needed for the next great step that buman- 
ity is to take ; but that step is possible mainly because of what Luther 
did four hundred years ago. There is no failure there; only one 
strain in the music of eternal success,” 


The closing chorus, ‘‘ Song of the Japhethites,” from 
the ‘‘Tower of Babel,” was most beautifully rendered 
by the Oratorio Society. The exercisesclosed with the 
singing of the Doxology by the audience, and the ben- 
ediction, pronounced by the Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby. 


THANKSGIVING SEASON. 


HE Thanksgiving season is again approaching 
- and a double duty comes to those who have 
been prospered during the year. First, the duty of 
returning thanks for the blessings enjoyed, and that of 
sharing our blessings with others. Give cause for 
thanksgiving to as many souls as come within the 
sphere of your influence, by making them happier, 
more comfortable, if only for one day. Call their atten- 
tion to the Giver of all good by acting as his steward. 
Find the poor in your community who are too proud 
to make their deprivations known, carefully and 
delicately provide them with a diuner, or the where- 
withal to provide a dinner. If this cannot be done, 
surely a barrel of potatoes, a load of wood, the pay- 
ment of acouple of months’ rent, clothes or provisions, 
can be given in such a way that the most sensitive 
would not be distressed. When the housewife }s 
preparing the pumpkin or mince pies, it would not take 
very much more material or time to prepare an extra 
ple or two fo: a poor neighbor; oue or two turkeys or 
chickens less would not make 3 very great difierence 
in the year’s returns from the poultry yard. 
To many homes in the land this Thanksgiving day 


comes bringing memories of dear faces that will not 
greet them this year. The day brings sorrowful 
thoughts, beart-hunyer, and a bitter struggle in the 
cffort to say, ** Thy will we done.” It is so hard, when 
the family meeticg-day comes, to face ‘‘the vacant 
chair;” memories of the dear one crowd so thick and 
fast in the familiar home. To some the approach of 
the day will be dreaded. They cannot carry their 
burdens lightly, or hide their sufferings. Tears and 
anguish of heart will be their portion, unless you, by 
your act, hold aside the black curtain with the arm ef 
humau sympathy, and, by your act of love and serving, 
let iu the pure sunlight of God’s love. Bring the 
stricken ones into your home for that day; remove 
them from the sadly familiar surroundings; make 
your owa home so bright and cheerful that its beams 
wiil ligiten the burden of their sorrow. Give new 
strength by your kindliness, your sympathy; every 
burden is easier to carry when assistance is given. 
No burden is so hard to carry if you know that, the 
moment i‘ presses too hard, some kindly, willing hand 
will be stretched out to give aid. 

In cities our Thanksgiving offerings cannot always 
take the same personal form. The results of the offer- 
ings may not be so apparent, but are, neveriheless, as 
great a source of blessing and comfort as though we 
were brought in contact with the recipients. Hundreds 
of poor people will be cold and hungry unless tle 
various benevolent associations are provided with 
means to furnish the out-door poor with dinners. Tie 
Five Points House of Industry, the Home for Little 
Wanderers, the Home for the Friendless, the News- 
boys’ Lodging-Houses (contributions for which may 
be sent to the Children’s Aid Society, 7 East Fourth 
Street, New York), care for thousands of the poor of 
the city. Boston and Chicago have similar associa- 
tions. The country almsbouses should not be forgot- 
ten; and it must be remembered that gifts of warm 
cast-off clothing would be very accepable at this time 
to all benevolent associations. Add to the pleasure of 
your own Thauksgiving by the consciousness that you 
have made some one else thankful; and prove the 
truth of the text, ‘‘It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” 


OHUROH GLEANINGS. 


{The Editors will be giad to receive items of news for these 
colurang, } 

—The Methodist Missionary Society has been in session 
over & week in New ‘York, making appropriations for the 
missionary work of the church for the coming year. The 
committee have decided to raise $750,000 for the mission 
work of the year. A committee was selected to sid the cor- 
responding secretary in raising this amount of money, and 
another committee was appointed to appeal to the church 
in behalf of the general committee. Appropriations were 
inade a& follows: Appropriations for missions in foreign 
iunds: Africa (Liberia), $4,000; South America (Uruguay 
and Paraguay), $28,781; China (four fleld:), #81,990; Ger- 
tiany aud Switzerlaud, $24,000 ; Denmark, $10 000; Norway, 
$14 545; Sweden, $22 082; Lodia, $66,820; Bulgaria, $15.,- 
482; Ltuly, $389 750; Mexico, $34,000; Japan, $35,648 ; Corea, 
+5 totul, $381,898. For domestic missions: Among the 
Weisn-spesking Americans, $200; Scandinavians, $25,300 ; 
Germaus, $43,100; Cainese, $12,000; French, $1,000; Poriu- 
yuese, $5 000; toial, 382,100. For the American Indians, 
#6,700; missions in the United States administered by the 
Board, #68 490; Euglish-speaking conferences, $172,000; 
total, #329 290. Coutingeat fuad, #25 000; incidental ex- 
penses, $32,500 ; ollice expenses, $21,000; dissemiaating mis- 
siousry iuformation,#6,900. Total unconditional appropria- 
tious, #796,188. This sum represents an increase of #61,- 
539 over unconditional appropriations made in 1882. There 
were also appropriated to foreign work specific gifts of #29,- 
000. The committee apportioned $844,330 to the church to 
be*raised during the coming year. This will provide all ithe 
mouey above appropriated and furoish $48,142 toward a 
further reduction of the general debt, which is being re- 
duced each year. A gift of $10,000 for the establishment of 
wu wedical college at Nankin, Ubina, was given by Mr. Phi- 
!under Smith, of Little Rock, Arkansas. $12,000, of which 
$3,000 has already been contributed, isto be raised for the 
founding of an Anglo-Japanese university at Tokio, 
Japan. $2,000 of the $5,000 needed for miesionary 
work in Corea has been received, and $7,000 for the 
estublishmeut of a theological school in Foochow, China. 
The committee bave made the following appropriations to 
the howe missionsry work for the South and West, as fol- 
lows: Alabama, $2,250; Arkansas, $4,500; Austin, Tex., 
#7,500; Biue Ridge, $3,000; California, $5,000 ; Central Ten- 
ueasce, $2,500; Colorado, $5,900; Detroit, $4,000, East 
Maiae, $1,000 ; Georgia, $4,000; Holston, #3,500; Kansas, 
$2,800; Kentucky, #5,000; Michigan, $3,500; Minnesota, 
#10,000, of whicb #5,000 is to be devoted to the disirict along 
the Red River audthe Northern Pacific Raulroad; Nebraska, 
$3 300; North Nebraska, Northwest lowa, $3,000 ; 
Nortnwest Kansas, #3,700; South Kansas, $2,500; Soutb- 
west $3,500; St. Louis, $4,500; Vermont, $1,000; 
Virginia, $5,500; West Virginia, $3,000; Wisconsin, #2,000 ; 
West Wisconsin, #2,500. Afterthe appropriations hud been 
made, resolutions were adopted relative to the death of 
Bishop J. T. Peck, of Syracuse, last May, and the committee 
then adjourued. 

—At the close of the Baptist Conference in Boston last 
week, Dr. Potter remarked that the denomination is safe 
60 long a6 it shall allow the-freedom of speech which was 


exercised so manfully on the occasion ; and it will be a woe- 
ful day when it ehall not welcome and tolerate the fr 2est utter- 
ance from its platform. The President of the Conference, 
Dr. Hovey, also expressed his great satisfaction in the re- 
sults of the meetings, and bespoke for future sessions the 
largest liberty of speech. 


—fhe Methodist Sunday-School Convention at Uxbridge, 
Massachusetts, was well attended. The ‘Bible and the 
Catechism in the Sunday-school” was the first address, de- 
livered by J. W. Fenn, of Spencer; it created so favorable 
an impression that the speaker was requested to prepare the 
address for publication in ‘‘ Zion’s Herald.” Another essay 
was on ‘* Order and Reverential Deportment in the Sunday- 
school.” The question, ‘‘ Ought the Principle of Prenibition 
to be taught in the Sunday-echool?” created an earnest dis- 
cussion ; the responses were all in the affirmative. 


—The eleventh annual meeting of the Woman's Missionary 
Association of the Diocese of Long Island was held during 
the past week in Sv. Peter’s Church, Brooklyn. {bis Asso- 
ciation has branch societies in al! the Episcopal parishes of 
Long Island. It divides its work into five departments, the 
diocese, domestic, freedman’s, Indian, and foreign. Five 
parishes have been added to the Association during the puat 
year. The necessity of clerical missionary labor among the 
poor was recognized, and at no very distant date clergymen 
will be appointed to work among the neglected classes, 
especially in Brooklyn. 

—The Kev. Edward Everett Hale is President of the Bos- 
ton Suvcial Temperance Union—an organization in which the 
lion und lamb eat together, without the one eating the other. 
Prohibitionists, total abstinence advocates, and all shades 
of temperance workers come together and speak pro and 
con in after-dinner talks. Last Friday evening the Rev. A. ~ 
G. Laweon, of Brooklyn, Colonel George W. Bain, of Ken- 
tucky, Mr. John B. Finch, of Nebraska, and ex-Goveruor 
St John, of Kansas, were guests, and addressed the Union. 
Mr. St. John predicted that Massachusetts Republicans will 
dig their own grave if they much ionger attempt to balance 
&® ium-shop on one shoulder and a Sunday-school on the 
other —a palpable hit at Governor Robinson, who is a Sunday- 
school teacher. 

—The Rev. Mr. Mallory, pastor of the Congregational 
church in Lenox, Mass., has formed a catechetical class. 

—At the Boston Club of Episcopal! ministers, last week, 
Monday, the question of preaching was discissed, and 
advanced ground taken, advocating @ culture and spirit in 
the preacher adequate to meet the thought of the day, by a 
discreet and intelligent use of 1elated su sjects, of a philo- 
sophical, scientific, and philological eharacter. 

—At the monthly meeting of the Unitarian Club, held in 
Boston last week, it was announced by the Building Cem- 
mittee that the reqaired amount had been subscribed for the 
Unitarian House; they called for a payment of the subscrip- 
tions, which now amount to 151,000. The Committee also 
stated that they had not yet decided upon a site for the 
building. 

—‘ihe sixth Convention of the Sunday-schools of Kings 
County wus held in the Strong Piace Baptist Church, Brook- 
lyn, last week; addresses were made by the Rev. R. H. Ker- 
fut and the Rev. D. Henry Miller, of Greenpoint. The re- 
port of the Couniy Secretary showed that the number of 
Sunday-schools in the county was: Protestant, 278; Jewish, 
5; Roman Catholic, 40; that the average attendance was 
about 57,000, and that there were 120000 children in the 
county who did not attend Sunday-school. Among the 
nuiober of subjects discussed was, ‘‘Is a Vacationa Beuefit 
or a Damage to the Sunday-school?” The decision of the 
Couvention was against @ vacation. The establishment of 
teachers’ meetings was advocated, also scholars’ prayer. 
meetings. 

—The sixth annual meeting of the Woman's Christian 
Association of Chicago met November 9, in the parlor of the 
Young men’s Christian Association. This Asscciation has, 
during a period of six years, enabled over one thousand 
young women to reach self-supporting positions. Last year 
four hundred and twenty-five new inmatee were enrolled on 
the books of the Association. The boarding house which is 
ander the care of this Association is well kept up, and proves 
a blessing to many young women. The employment bureau 
of this Association is doing a good work, proving an honest 
medium of exchange between employer and employee. The 
eum of 60,000 is required to build a home for young women 
in Chicago; the Association will not make any effort to begin 
work until that amount isin hand; of thia sum, to date, the 
Society have on hand $11,000. The Society also support a 
dispensary, where, during the past year, two hundred and 
twenty-eight patients have been treated and six hundred 
visits made by physicians connected with tke hospital. 

—The Rev. W. H. Hubbard, pastor of the South Congre- 
gational Church in Concord, N. H., holds @ monthly 
children’s service Sunday afternoon, which is very popular, 
and crowds the house. Singing, aceompanied by an orches- 
tra, is a strong feature of the service, and the pastor preaches 
& special sermon. 

—The Avdover professors are in demand for Sunday 
services. Professor Tucker preaches regularly at the old 
South, in Boston, and Professor Harris at Dr. McKenzie’s, 
in Cambridge. Professor Moore is very popular where he 
preaches, and might receive at any time a first-class call if 
he would leave the professor’s chair for the pulpit. 

--The Holland Evangelistic Temperance Society of Chi- 
cago announce to conduct two vigorous campaigns this 
winter; arrangements are being made for a series of meet- 
ings where addresses will be made by able speakers, with the 
added attraction of good vocal and instrumenta’ music. 

—-The seventeenth anniversary of the North Ashland Avenue 
Baptist Church of Chicago was celebrated November 11. 

—The Presbyterian Church at Madrid, N. Y., bas re- 
ceived $6,500 as & memorial; it liquidates ithe entire dept 
of the church. 
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SOIENOE AND ART. 


MUSICAL AND ART MISCELLANY. 


—-The opening of the new Metropolitan Opera House, with 
its many new features of interior arrangement, decoration, 
and architecture, has given rise to much animated discussion 
and criticism, both among the wealthy social class who com- 
prise its chief patrons, and among the critics and ‘‘corre- 
spondents ” who express their views through letters in the 
daily press. The ‘‘ views” aud criticisms thus published, to 
say nothing of the sort which circulates among the drawing- 
rooms of the above-mentioned ‘‘ fashionables,” is not always 
of the most intelligent or valuable character, and in many 
instances must rouse the wrath of the architect, Mr. J. 
Cleaveland Cady, on whose devoted head much of the so- 
called criticism falls with all the burden of its disfavor. 
One of the questions that has received quite as large a 
share of attention as any other relates tothe comparative 
size of the noble house, and to its claim to be called prop- 
erly ‘‘the biggest Opera House in the world.’’ A recent 
letter from one of these chance contributors in the New York 
‘* Tribune,” dealing with this question, was so full of unhappy 
errors that Mr. Cady, the architect, was led to make a 
statement in defense, in the eourse of which he gave a tabu- 
lated list of the principal opera houses in the world, includ- 
ing the new house here in New York. His entire statement 
is of interest to all seeking xnowledge on the matter, but it 
is too long to quote here, and we confine ourselves, there- 
fore, to reprinting only the list of opera houses referred 
to above, from an inspection of which our readers can them- 
selves judge as to the comparative size of the Metropolitan 
Opera Houee. 


Stage. 


Audicnce-room, 
‘Length | Width/ Height/{ Width | Depth) Height 


Theater. 
La Scala, Milan......... | 105 87 67 87 77 117 
San Carlos, Naples. .. ..| 100, 85 102 116 74 167 
Grand Opera, Paris......| 108 108 72 100 76 209 
Covent Garden, London 80 5A 29 8ST 
Metropolitan, New York, | 10S; 101 82 101 90 150 


—lt is stated as almost an assured fact that the New York 
Society «f American Artista will exhibit a collection at the 
Grosvenor Gallery in London next Spring. About two 
hundred pictures will be sent, and the collection will include 
works exhibited at any of the annual shows heretofore held 
by this energetic young organization. 

—A comparatively new draughtsman is Mr. R. B. Birch, 
whore work, much of it, has appeared in ‘‘St. Nicholas” in the 
shape of very well drawn designs, full of epirit and true 
artistic feeling. We believe he is a young Englishman, not 
yet thirty years old. 

—The attractive series of concerts for young people,the plan 
of which originated with certain prominent ladies of this 
city, has at length reached the point of projection, after 
much deliberation and thonght. The concerts will be given 
on Saturday afternoons, December 28, January 13, and Feb- 
ruary 2, and it is announced that the music given will be 
adapted to the understanding of children between the ages of 
eight and sixteen years. Mr. Thomas will conduct the con- 
certs, furnishing his orchestra and a number of prominent 
solo singers. 

—Mr. 8. R. Koshler is to furnish the text accompanying a 
set of twenty original etchings by American artiste, to be 
published by Cassell & Co., New York and London, at three 
different prices. 

—Bastien-Lepage, the famous French artist. who is to visit 
this country during the present winter season, has just com- 
pleted a portrait of Gambetta, showing the French states- 
man on his deathbed. The face shows above the clothes and 
flowers that are strewn over the cover-lid, 


SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY. 


—The National Academy of Sciences began its session at 
New Haven, Conn., on Tuesday, November 13, and the most 
important paper read at the first day’s meeting was, perhaps, 
that by Professor A. Graham Bell on ‘‘ The Formation of a 
Deaf Variety of the Human Race.” His topic was a most 
interesting one, and ably treated, his paper abuunding in 
valuable statistics relative to the deaf population of the 
United States. Concerning the topic of hereditary deafness 
he made the following statement, which we quote from the 
New York Tribune's” account of his*paper : 

** The total nomber of deaf-mutes in the United States was 34,000, 
or one out of every 1.500. Though he was unable to say what the 
proportion of deaf-mute children from the marriage of deaf-mute 
parents or one deaf-mute parent would be, he considered it safe to 
state that it would greatly exceed the proportion of deaf children 
born from hearing parents. Before the opening of deaf-mute insti- 
tnti ns deaf-mautee did not like to marry deaf-mutes, because they 
were afraid of transmitting their defect to their offspring, and either 
did not marry at a'!, or only married hearing persons. After fifieen 
or sixteen years of experience in the asylums the deaf-mnutes seem 
to have become imbued with the idea that the progeny would not be 
affected, and ‘he result has been an immense increase in the marriage 
of deaf-mutes to deaf-mutes. The Professor said that he had diacov- 
ered four generations of deaf-mutes in which the deafness had 
actually been transmitted. He claimed that by bringing children 
together in deaf-mute institutions and by giving them a sign lan- 
gnage which was not English, but was especial to deaf-mutes, a state 
of things had been created, out of the purest and moat philanthropic 
motives, which impelled male deaf-mutes to choose female deaf- 
mutes, because they were surrounded by them and ased the same 
language.” 

—Members of the United States Geological Survey have 
passed the summer in Yellowstone Park, where they have 
made investigations as to the character and origin of the 
geysers. They found five hundred geysers and five thousand 
hot springs within the limits of the Park, but were sur- 
prised at the few evidences of recent volcanic action. A large 
collection of instantaneous photographs was made, and 
many specimens, including petrifactions of much interest, 
were secured for the National Museum. 

—A recent number of the ‘“ Popular Science News” con- 


tained the following paragravh, under the head of practical 
receipts, which, in view of the rapid development of amateur 
photography, may find favor in the eyes of some of our 
young readers : 

“'To TRANSFER PHOTOGRAPHS TO GLass.—To transfer a photo- 
graphic print to glass for painting or for other purposes, separate 
the paper print from the background by steaming it, dry thoroughly, 
and, having given the warmed glass an even coating of clean balsam 
or negative varnish, place the face of the print on the surface thus 
prepared. Smooth it out, and let stand in a cool place until the 
varnish has hardened. Then apply water, and with a soft piece of 
gum-rubber rub off the paper go as to leave the photographic image 
on the varnished giass.’’ 


Buoks and Authors. 
ANIMAL LIFE. 


Dr. Wright has felt the public pulse wisely, and has 
prepared a work eminently suited to its taste. We 
have here an able and yet not a too technical manual 
of animal life; while at the same time some two-thirds 
of the volume is devoted to the natural history of 
mammals and birds. These are the two divisions of 
animal life which will interest the great majority of in- 
telligent readers, and it was impossible, without mak- 
ing a too cumbersome book, to continue a similar ac- 
count of the other orders of animal life. 

Our children’s criticism, almost at first sight, was that 
there was but one picture of a horse. Perhaps they 
possess a two great fondness for that noble animal ; 
and yet, we confess, our judgment coincided with 
theirs. We were astonished not to fiod, in an English 
work, apicture of an Eoglish horse. Why should our 
idea of a horse be confixed to the Arab breed alone? 

Of course the same objection which held against 
giving a full account of all animal life was equally 
stringent against retailing stories connected with the 
many different species of animals. Yet we find one 
bere and there. That of the parrot which could re- 
peat, with clearness and without hesitation, the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, while almost incredible, is surely worthy 
of mention. We were pleased, also, to find so much 
that was interesting about the character and habits of 
the crow, and to have some of our mistaken ideas cor- 
rected ; for instance, that the roar of the lion was so 
much more impressive and grand than that of any 
other wild animal, while in point of fact the noise 
of the ostrich is only to be distinguished from the 
roar of the lion by a practiced ear. The work is re- 
plete with such incidents, which will correct many 
popular errors that have been handed down from pa- 
rents to children. 

The illustrations are numerous, bright, well ar- 
ranged, and fine specimens of the wood-cut art. We 
take exception to one alone—that of the kittens, which 
is inartistic because unnatural. As to the typograph- 
ical features of the work, they are all that could be 
desired. This volume adds but another to the list of 
valuable works issued by this publishing house on 
kindred subjects. A general classified table of con- 
tents at the beginning, and a copious index at the 
close of this volume of six hundred and eighteen 
pages octavo, are valuable adjuncts te the work. 
We can heartily commend this -work as one which 
will interest the children and instruct the parents. 


L’ART.” 


Considering the liberal and progressive tone which char- 
acterizes this publication generally, and which, like the 
Paris Salon, admits any artist of ability, no matter of what 
nationality, it is rather noticeable that in this thirty-fourth 
volume of ‘‘ L'Art,” the names and works of English artists 
appear but seldom. There is a full-page view of the new 
building in London of the Society of Painters in Water- 
Colors, and, aside from this instance, England and America 
are unrepresented so far as illustration is concerned, and 
Holland, Italy, and France are the countries whose art is 
chiefly treated in the present volume. 

Byzantine Art, and its Influence on the West ; Charles Le 
Brun, and his Influence on Dramatic Art; Audrien; The 
Della Robbias ; Claude Lorraine and his Designs ; Letters 
of Artists and Amateurs; The Family of Pourbus; The 
Principles of Ancient Art in the Composition and Decoration 
of Coins; Rubens in the Munich Museum; The Pergamon 
Sculptures in the Berlin Museum; An Artistic Journey 
through the Basque Country ; and the Winter Salon of the 
Royal Academy of Arts, are the subjects treated in the longer 
articles; and, in view of the last-mentioned paper, we shall 
be obliged to somewhat qualify the statement made at the 
beginning of the notice. Considered pictorially, there 
is a predominance of illustration of the decorative 
art of the Italian and French schools, from the quaint 
designs of the very early Italian masters down to 
the latest fantastic riotings of Habert-Dys’s pencil—an 
artist whose work one always looks for with curiosity and 
@ vague apprehension that, by,this time, surely, his invention 
must have failed ; one is always rewarded, it may be need- 
less to say, by having his fears allayed, and reserving them 
for the next issue. 

The etchings of the number are easily classified, for those 


1 Animal Life: Being the Natural History of Animals. By E. 
Perceval Wright. With Iliustrations. (London, Paris,and New 
York : Cassell & Oo,, Limited.) 


that are not portraits are ‘'views"—chiefly of MarseiJies—and 
vice versa. This is not meant in any sense to be disparaging, 
for it would be difficult to find, on the one band, anything 
more satisfactory than Mordant’s plate after Rubena’s ‘‘ Por- 
trait of a Scholar ;” Lurat’s repreduction of Carolus Duran’s 
‘* Ma Mére;” Courtry’s fine rendering of the Franz Hals Por- 
trait, and others equally good ; and, on the other hand, such 
fine plates as the frontispiece, by Gautier, showing the new 
Cathedral of Marseilles ; Valmont’s rendering of two views 
at Nantes and Rouen; and another of Gautier’s, giving the 
entrance to the Old Harbor of Marseilles. Fach, in its 
way, is very fine, and, besides ‘these, Ramns’s ‘‘ Holy Fam- 


ily,” after Rubens, and Raymond's ‘‘ Saint Elizabeth,” after — 


Murillo’s great picture, are worthy of honest praise. The 
wood-engravings of the number are of very even excellence, 
and one or two are specially good for very fine effects of en- 
graving, whatever they may be as truthful renderings of the 
original design. The articles are, for the most part, elabo- 


rately illustrated, and, aside from the illustrations, are worthy 


of carefal reading and study—the latter a necessity with the 
majority of readers, as the letter-press, it may be needless 
to say, is French throughout. (New York. J. W. Bouton 
& Co.) 


BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


World Life, or Comparative Geology, by Alexander Win- 
chell (Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co.), is a careful scientific 
study putin the popular form of which Dr. Winchell isa 
master; the volume is well illustrated, und will fill a useful 
place in the popular ecientific literature of the day ——A. C. 
Armstrong & 8on (New York) add totheir Clerical Library 
Pulpit Prayers by Eminent Preachers ; a‘selection of prayers 
from many sources, expressing many phases of devotional 
life. ——E. Claxton & Co. (Philadelphia) have added to the 
growing literature of Swedecborgianism the Science of Vor- 
respondences Elucidated, by Edward Medley, revised and 
greatly enlarged by B. F. Barrett, a book which deals with 
one Of the most characteristic features of the New Church 
faith.——-E. P. Dutton & Co. (New York) send us the Rev. 
W. D. Ground’s Examination of the Structural Principles of 
Herbert Spencer's Philosophy, a thoughtfal work which has 
for its object to demonstrate that theiam is the only theory 
of the universe which can satisfy the reason. 
Carter & Brothers (New York) publish two pleasant stories 
of a distinctly religious tone in I. 8. Rauking'’s Marjorie’s 
Probation, and Mrs. Stanley Leathe’s The Caged Linnet; or, 


Love's Labor Not Lost.——L-gends, Ly’ics, and Sonnets, by | 


Frances L. Mace (Boston : Cupples, Upham & Co.), is @ vol- 
ume of poems likely to make warm friends among all those 
who will take the trouble to read it carefully, since it is full 
of pure feeling and Spoetic sentiment.——The Mystery of 
Creation and of Man, by L. C. Baker (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co ), deals with an old problem in au earzest 
spirit, and presents, among other things, what the writer calls 
a ‘‘'new view of future punishment.” Lyrics and Sutires, 
by Richard Day (John T. Roberts, Syracuse, N. Y ), isa thin 
volume of poems which do not seem to us to possess special 
merit or call for further notice.—— Whispering Pines, by 
John Henry Bonner (New York: Brentano Brothers), con- 
tains some graceful lines, but lacks vigor and character —— 
The Outlines of the Mental Pian, by L. W. Manefield (New 
York: Phillips & Hunt), comes with the indoreement of some 
strong names, the writer having taken the precaution to ad- 
dress a number of leading thinkers and writers and secure 
their opinions before publishing his book.——-F. Leyp jdt 
(31 Park Row, New York) sendsus the Publisher's Trade List 
Annual for 1883, an immense volume of over three thousand 
pages, and a complete index to contemporary publications. 
This work is a model of orderly classification, and of great 
value to all who deal with current books.——A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. (New York) publish a thoughtfal bok by Presi- 
dent Bartlett of Dartmouth College on the Source of History 
in the Pentateuch, being a series of six lectures delivered in 
the Princeton Theological Seminary. The Christian Year 
Birthday Book is a pretty little volume which will find 
many friends among the admirers of Keble’s poetry. 
The same publishers have made a choice little book 
in parchment paper of Dr. R. 8. Storrs’s eloquent 
oration delivered at Union College last summer on Man- 
liness in the Scholar, an address which had especial interest 
on account of its reference to Dr. A. E. Washburn. 
—J. R. Oagood & Co. (Boston) have published a useful 
book in The Course of Empire, by Charlies G. Wheeler—an 
account in outline of the chief political changes in the history 
of the world, arranged by centuries.——T. Wheeler (New 
York) has prepared a blank-bcok as a /tecord of Parish 
Visits, so arranged as to inform the rector who uses it of the 
exact relation in which he stands in his pastoral work to 
every family in the parish.—Roberts Brothers (Boston) 
send us several holiday books, including High Tice on the 
Coast of Linclonshire; Gray's Elegy. illustrated vy Harry 
Fenn, and Cardinal Newman's Lead, Aindly Light, the latter 
already noticed in these columns; the same publishers have 
made a unique Christmas emblem of Lord Houghton's 
Good-Night and Good-Morning, publishing it on separate il- 
lustrated pages, with illuminated covers, the whole tied by a 
silken cord.——Ginn, Heath & Co. (Boston), who are doing 
good service in bringing out Shakespeare’s plays in many 
forms, have issued the Merchant of Venice, which Dr. Fud- 
son has prepared specially for the use of schools ——The 
Presbyterian Board of Education (Philadelphia) send us 
Half Hours with the Lessons °f 1884. beirg chapters contrib- 
uted by twenty-four Presbyterian clergymen on Bible texts 
in connection with the Iaternational Lesson Series of next 
year. The Westminster Question Book for 1884 is issued in 
the usual form, and the Westminster Lesson Questions are 
printed in leaflets, furnished for six months for five cents. 
——Round About Rio, by Frank D. T. Carpenter (Chicago: 
Jansen, McClurg & Co.) is a very readable account of travels 
in Brasil by a writer who knows the country thoroughly. 


Monokion's Practical Geometry (New York: W. T. Com-_ 
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stock) is a series of lessons beginning with the simplest prob- 
lems, ard covering the ground passed over in mechanical 
schools. Price, #1. by mail ——Jone Stewart, by E. Lynn 
Lyton, and the Maid of Athens, by Justin McCarthy, are 
added to the Franklin Square Library. ——The magazines of 
the week include ‘‘N;:w Enaglaader,” the ‘ Bibliotheca 
Sacra,” the ‘Catholic World,” ‘‘ North Americas Review,” 
Harper's Magazine,” and the Atlantic.” 


No English writer of our time has a finer gift of imagina- 
tion than George Macdonald. He has not always husbanded 
or directed it as wisely as he ought, but that he possesses it 
in arare degree, and that he uses it at times with striking 
effectiveness, few will care to deny. His imagination is of 
the representative order; that is, he represents the ideas 
which sre born within its depths in symbolical or objective 
forma, and that is the power which makes a first-rate writer 
of fairy stories. Some of Mr. Macdonald's stories we count 
among the very best of their kind, and that is high praise, 
for the writing of a good fairy story involves uncommon 
gifts. in the four bocks which J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
(Puiladelphia) have just published under the general title of 
Macdonald's Juvenile Library there is contained some of the 
best writing of this kind which can be put into the hands of 
young readers; taking it altogether, we count the story ‘‘ At 
the Back of the North Wind’ a wonderfu! production ; full 
of the finest imugination, conceived and executed with deep 
poetic feeling, and addressing what is noblest and most 
healthful in those who read it. This volume ought to be 
put into the hands of every cbild, aud there are few children 
of older growth who would not find the beautiful meaning 
which it hints at, as the solution of the mystery of calamity 
and grief, consoling and helpful. The ‘ Princess Curdie” 
and the other two volumes are almost equally good of their 
kind ; and, taking the four together, we have no hesitation 
in commending them as books which have in them not only 


the perennial interest of youthful feeling, but @ rarer power 
_ of instruction for boys and girls who possess any responsive 


imaginution. 

Fiery Trials; or, A Story of an Infidels Family. By 
the Rev. R. H. Crozier. Revised and Eularged Edition. (St. 
Louis: John Burns, Publisher.) This is a noticeably honest 
attempt at a reliyious.novel. The object, which is undis- 
guised, is to refute by argument the infidel and atheistic 
denials of God, of the Divine authority of the Bible, and of 
the eternity of rewards and punishments. With this, the 
tendencies and practical results of unbelief are presented. 
The theological range is not wide, but such great points as it 
includes are vividly presented. The argument is good of its 
kind, and skillfully managed, but the method of it is fitted 
rather to the infidel attacks of a quarter of a century ago 
than to those of to-lay. The scene is laid in the Southwest, 
aod there is some creditable depicting of character, and some 
impressive Cutlining of social scenes. The style is not spe- 
cially fiuished, but soma situations are presented with much 
dramatic force. Its doctriaal statements have the strength 
aud flavor and the sound old-fashioned terms of South western 
orthodoxy. ‘The work, tuough not of the highest order, and 
sometimes overwrought, is of healthful tone, aad has the 
merit of being interesting. 


Newfoundland: Its History, Present Condition, and Future 
Prospeets. By Joseph Hatton and M. Harvey. (Boston: 
Doyie acd Whittie ) This large and handsome volume is a 
revised reprint of an Eaglish work, ‘‘ Newfoandland, the 
O:dest British Colony,” and presents comprehensive ac- 
count of this little-Known but important island, in its histor- 
ical, geographical, and commercial aspects. With the com- 
pletion of the railway system of the island, connecting it 
with the New England States, Newfoundland will assume a 
closer relationship to the United States, as the western termi- 
nus of a vew route to Europe which will reduce the sea 
voyaye to seventeen hundred miles, and the dangers and dis- 
comforts of ocean travel to @ corresponding minimum. 
Newfoundland, with an area nearly as large asthat of New 


_ York State, has a population of only two hundred thousand, 


chiefly engaged in the fisheries. Asthe rich mineral and 
grazing lands; of the interior are opened up by the projected 
railways, immigration will doubtless set in, and industry ob- 
tain a wider scope for activity. The book is a timely one, 
aud will take its piace as the principal authority on its sub- 
ject. | 

Mr. Cable’s stories deserve and have obtained a wide 
popularity ; they opened a new chapter in the development 
of the American novel, and a very important and significant 
chapter. Mr. Cable brought to his work qualities which are 
couspicuously lacking in some of our most popular novelists ; 
he has a strong dramatic instinct and fine power of pictur- 
esque delineation of character, and a vigorous and construc- 
tive imagination ; he has been a close student of forms of 
social life almost nnknown beyond their own boundaries, and 
forms of life which are peculiarly attractive and interesting. 
The Grandissimes and Old Creole Days, which Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons (New York) have now issued ina new and very 
attractive two-volume edition, introduced a new element into 
American fiction; they have found many warm admirers, 
and have tuken their place among the best works of American 
novelists. In dramatic power and in the peculiarity of the 
life which they describe they are uniqae among all our werks 
of fiction; and their freshness, their vigor, and their literary 
quality entitle them to all the consideration they have 
received. 

Mercedes and Later Lyrics. By T. B. Aldrich. (Boston : 
Houghtov, Miffiin & Co.) ‘' Mercedes” is the title of a very 
effective drama, baving its scene of action’in Spain, and 
turning upona very dramatic incident; the treatment is 
vivid, effective, and in places even brilliant; the plot devel- 
ops rapidly, and reaches a very striking and tragic climax. 
The play, as a whole, is one of those finely executed pieces 
of work which Mr. Aldrich is continually giving us; keen, 
brilliant, incisive in style, symmetrical and effective in con- 


struction, but not notable either for grasp of thought or for 
depth of feeling. Mr. Aldrich is best seen in his lyrics—brief 
and often singularly beautiful efforts of fancy and imagiaa- 
tion, which have a touch of ideal completeness. Of such 
there are two or three in this volume, so finished, so satisfac- 
tory, so alluriug to the imagination, that we can hardly resist 
the temptation to quote them; but, rather than forestall the 
pleasure of reading them in their proper connection, we omit 
them here and advise our readers to seek them in the volume 
itself. 

Contrary Winds and other Sermons. By William M. Tay- 
lor, D D., LL.D. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & 8on.) A 
multitude of friends will be glad to welcome this second 
volume of Dr. Taylor’s sermons, the first having already 
passed to a fourth edition. The sturdy good sense which 
marks these sermons explains the desire of so many to hear 
the Broadway Tabernacle preacher. They are plain and 
practical discourses. While they do not shun lofty topics, 
nor fail ‘‘to justify the ways of God to man” by noble rea- 
sonivg, they touch so constantly the needs of every-day life 
and thought that they help men. This is the great province 
of the preacher, and this Dr. Taylor succeeds in doivg. 
Men are telped and made better by the truth thus presented. 
The sermons on True Greatness,” ‘‘ The Hidden Support 
of Life,” ‘‘The Inductive Stady of the Scriptures,” are 
specially valuable. We commend this velame for study to 
theological students and ministers, and for the refreshment 
and help it is sure to render to all who faithfully peruse ite 
pages. 

He and She: A Poet's Portfolio, by W. W. Story (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflia & Co.), is a charming little volume in 
parchment paper, made up of a variety of poems, loosely 
joined together oy a prose dialogue between the poet and 
&@ responsive womau whom Providence sends te be his com- 
panion on a summer's day; the conversation touc! es many 
points in the art of poetry and ia the art of living, and is 
pleasant and suggestive without being very original or very 
brilliant. Mr. Story is a man of varied and striking gifts, 
without possessing genius; his verse hag a fine artistic touch, 
is not lacking in qualities of sentiment and imagination, but 
it is not specially characterized by any of the q 1alities which 
make great poetry; it isthe verse of an accomplished, cultured 
man, sensitively alive to the problems of the world in which 
he lives, and with a fine power of etating them, but with- 
out any extraordinary insig'it into them or any commanding 
ability to discuss and answer them. This volume ‘s full of 
delightful readi.g ; it is pervaded by an atmosphere of fine 
sentiment and high culture. 

How to Help the Poor. By Mrs. James T. Fields. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Mrs. Fields is well known in 
Boston for her interest in practical philanthropy, and this 
book has grown out of her actual experience, and is useful 
both because it can hardly fail to stimulate philanthropic 
sympathy, and also to throw, for the benefit of the ine xperi- 
enced, considerable light on how to halp the poor with- 
out pauperizing them. It is a practical problem, and one 
whieh will never be fully solved; but Mrs. Field’s book will 
help individuals toward its solation. We couple with this 
a Hand- Book for Visitors Among the Poor (New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons), which, though less likely to awaken inter- 
est in charitable work in those not already enlisted in it, is 
crowded full of compact and sensible suggestions to those 
who engage in that work. 

The Doctrines of the New Church Briefly Explained. By 
B. F. Barrett. (Philadelphia: E. Claxton & Co.) In this 
little work, which may be read in two or three hours, Mr. Bar- 
rett has attemped to furnish what many students of theology 
would be glad to bave, a synopsis, both comprehensive and 
intelligible, of the Swedenborgian belief. The attempt is, in 
some respects, disappointing ; but it is, perhaps, the best 
brief presentation of the subject that has appeared. Its chief 
object is a lack of appreciation of what those outside the 
New Church ” already Know, and what they want to know. 
If all unnecessary discussion were stricken outof this book 
its size would be greatly reduced and its value proportionately 
increased. But itis written in a catholic spirit, and it covers 
all the important points on which Swedenborg dissented 
from the prevalent theology of his time. 

A capital book for young people who are interested in art, 
and for those who are not interested as well —for they could 
not help finding it readable—is Painting for Beginners and 
Students, by Clara Erskine Clement (New York: White, 
Stokes & Allen). It gives an account of the origin and 
growth of painting from the time when the Egyptians cov- 
ered the walls of tombs and temples with bright colors to the 
day of Mr. Turner's colors on canvas. The language is sim- 
ple and concise, tending to fix in the mind the principal facts 
while emitting superfluous and coaofusing detail, and the 
book is abundantly iJlustrated with very good representations 
of the caief works of the great artists, enabling the reader to 
become familiarized with what all ought to know. The 
whole concludes with an index which converts it into a use- 
ful book of reference. 

Christian History in its Three Great Periods. Third 
Period: Modern Phases. By Joseph H. Allen. (Buston :,Rob- 
erts Brothers.) This third volume in this series covers the 
period extending from the beginning of the Protestant 
Reformation to the present time. Mr. Allen, above all things, 
aims to be judicial, and generally succeeds, though we think 
sometimes his aim is a little too apparent and his judicial- 
ness @ little too self-conscious. He gives Calvinism large 
credit for the services it has rendered in the past, and is keen 
in his criticism of Voltaire and the Encyclopedists. On the 
whole, we can cordially commend this series as admirably 
adapted to ite end, which is to give to common and ecclesti- 
astically unlearned readers an intelligible account of the 
progress of religious thought and life. 

In Nazareth Town, a Christmas Fantasy ; and other Poems, 
By Johu W. Chadwick. (Boston: Roberts Bros.) Mr. Chad- 
wick is one of a group of writers who have some imag- 


ination, more fancy, and a nice gift of versification. He has 
the faculty of poetizing the thoughts and emotionsof average 
men and women in a very agreeable fashion, and sumetimes 
with genuine felicity. The religious instinct is strong in 
him, and, while not profoundly‘spiritual, it gives !arger vision 


-and a higher hope to his verse than are to be found in much 


eurrent poetry. 

Mexico and the Mericans, by Howard Conkling (New 
York: Taintor Brothers, Merrill & Co ) presents in aa easy, 
conversational style the author’s impressions of Mexico 


and its people received during a pleasure trip through the 


country last spring. The author saw the neual eights and 
received the usual impressions. As a photograph of Mex- 
ican life the book is scarcely satisfactory; as outiinivg some 
recent phases of Mexico’s material development it will be 
fourd worthy of perusal. 

From Gloom to Gladness. By Rev. Joseph 8. Van Dpke. 
(New York: Funk & Wagnalls) This is an exceedingly 
interesting presentation of the events narrated in the Book 
of Esther. The atory istold with care, and stands «ut boldly, 
and is enriched with good instruction and suggestive lessons. 
It is an admirable volume for the Sanday-school li»rary—a 
companion to the author’s ‘‘ Life of Joseph." 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—HarRpPer & BROTHERS will issue Lord Lytton’s Autobiog- 
raphy about the middle of the month. 

—ROBERTS BROTHERS (Boston) have in press a “*' Life of 
Samuel Sharpe,” the eminent Egyptologist. 

—Henky Hort & Co. are about to begin an American 
Novel series ; the firat book published to be entitled ‘*A Lat- 
ter-Day Saint.” 

—THERE is no series of books now in course of publication 
which can be more heartily indorsed as fursishing the best 
reading for children than the Classic Series issued by R>berts 
Brothers (Boston). 

—D. LotHrop &Co have put anew and very attractive cover 
on ‘* Pansy ;” this pleasant periodical for very young readers 
would be still further improved if the publishers would print 
it on better paper. 

—WuHITE, STOKES & ALLEN have collected the sage re- 
marks ef all sorta of people about the oyster, and made an 
attractive little book in paper with the appropriate title of 
‘* The Oyster Epicure.” 

—''L’ EVOLUTION RELIGIEUSE CONTSMPORAINE CHEZLES 
ANGLAIS, AMERICANS, ET LES HINDOUS,” by_ the Comte Go- 
blet D’Alviella, furnishes a résumé of the religious condition 
cf three great races. 

THE SECOND VOLUME of ‘‘ The History of the Christian 
Church,” by Philip S8chaff, D.D., is. just issued by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, covering the period from a D. 100 to 325; 
thut is, from the end of the Apostolic age to the beginning of 
the Nicene. 

—Bosworts Smitu's “ Life of Lord Lawrence,” published 
in this country by Uharles Scribner's Sons, has nad a great 
and deserved success in England, where the sixth edition is 
just being brought out. This is a very Jarge sale for at wo- 
volume biography. 

--THe ‘‘ Opening Ceremonies of the New York and 
Brooklyn Bridge’’ have been published in book form at the 
office of the ‘‘ Brooklyn Eagle,”’ and Mr. Hewitt’s striking 
oration, which it contains among others, is well worth per- 
manent perservation. | 

—THE Henry [Irvine Birtapay Book ” (George Rout- 
ledge & Sons, New York) is made up of a collectiou of daily 
texts, chiefly from the parts taken by the distinguished 
English actor. Portraits of Mr. Irving in a numberof his 
leading parts are included in the volume. 

—TuHE OLD SouTH CHURCH of Boston has prepared a very 
handsome volume described as ‘‘ A Historical Catalogue of 
the Old South Charch,” giving full lists of pastors and mem- 
bers, and conveying to the reader some seuse of the historical 
importance and influence of the ehurch. 

—G. W. CarLetTon & Co. (New York) will publish the 
autobiography of Mr. J. C. Derby, under the title of ** Fifty 
Years a Publisher.” Mr. De by has had much acquiintance 
with literary men and publishing houses of the country, and 
his work will be full of interesting matter. 

—THB CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY is & new enterprise 
in the direction of home education, having its headquarters 
at Ithaca, N. Y., with Mr. L. A. Wait as Secretary. 


_The plan involves oversight of study and the test of profi- 


ciency by correspondence with the instructors; the latter vol- 
unteer their services, and include a number of men of the 
best rank, mainly college professors. 

—THE‘* YouTHa'’s COMPANION,” & paper published, as well 
as edited, with great ability, sends out a handsome announce- 
ment of its programme for 1884. It will present during the 
coming year stories by such writers as Hardy, Daudet, 
Trowbridge, Mrs Oliphant, and poems by Tennyson, Victor 
Hugo, Owen Meredith, Whittier, and Aldrich. Youth's 
Companion” has made w great success, and has done it by 
virtue ef iutrinsic excellence. 

—WaLT WHITMAN, who has coutributed pretty regularly 
to the columns of the ‘‘ Critic’ for the past three years, ap- 
pears in the issue of November 17 with a paper on ‘‘ Our 
Eminent Visitors, Past, Present, and Future.”- ‘ Visits like 
theirs,” he exclaims, ‘‘and hospitalities, aud hand-shaking, 
and face meeting face, and the distant brought near—what 
divine solvents they are! Travel, reciprocity, ‘interviewing,’ 
intercommunion of lands—what are they but Democracy’s 
and the highest Law’s best aids? O that our own country— 
that every land in the world—could annua!ly, continua'ly, 
receive the poets, thinkers, scientists, even the official mag- 
nates, of other lands as honored guests. O that the United | 
States, especially the West, could have had a good long visit 
and explorative jaunt from the noble and melancholy Tour- 
guéaeff, before he d'ed—or from Thomas Carlyle. Castelar, 
Tennyson, Victor Hugo—were they and we to come face to 
face, how is it possible but that the right and amicable 

ding would ensue ?”’ 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vout. XXVIII, No. 21. 


POPULAR SCIENCE CATE- 
CHISM. 
THE OPERA. 
From * Life.” 

What is this ? 

This, darling, is the opera. 

My! but who are all these people? 

The audience, my love. 

But they seem to be bored to death. 

They are, dear. 

Then why do they come? 

To be looked at, 

Gracious! is that a pleasure ? 

Yes, precious. 

Why, bow? 

Why, the privilege costs about ten 
doilars an hour. 

Then only rich people can afford it ? 

Oaly the immensely rich, dear. 

But I see there a young man who is 
not immensely rich. 

Yes. 

How can he afford it, then? 

Directly, he cannot ; indirectly, he can. 

How “indirectly 

Why, he will eventually make his 
tailor foot the bill. 

Those fnonny people on the stage— 

Sh! dear—they are singing 

Singing what? 

A duet. 

Why do they duet ? 

Hush, darling ! 

Are they unwell? 

Why, no, my precious! 

Then why does that queer little gen- 
tleman with the short trousers and the 
tin sword throw himself around as if he 

ere suffering from green watermelon ? 

ecause he is a tenor. 

Why is he called a tenor ? 

ile charges tenor fifteen dollars a 
minute for his work. 

And the other—the lady with vocal 
hy terics? 

Dae ig the prima donna. 

.s sne singing, too? 

Oh, yes. 

But neither of these people have any 
notes ? 

Yes, they bave. 

Where? 

In their pcckets. 

Can they sing without these notes ? 

Yes, they can; but they won’t. 

Is not the poor manager a great philan- 
thropist to bring all these people together 
and pay them so much ? 

Oh, yes. 

We should thank the poor manager 
very heartily. 

Of course. 

We should be willing to pay him any 
sum he chooses to ask, shouldn't we ? 

Certainly, dear. 

He is so disinterested. 

Very, my love. 

We should likewise be very grateful 
to that excited little gentleman with the 
ebony stick, who looks like he were flap- 
ping his wings and trying to crow? 

Yes. 

He often succeeds in quite drowning 
the prima donna in a torrent of fiddling. 

Yes, dear—tbat is his business. 

These people in the boxes seem to be 
very tired. 

Very. 

They are trying very hard not to listen. 

Yes, sweet. 

But I thought people went to the opera 
to hear the music? 

That was in the dark ages, love. 

What is music? 

Music is a harmonious combination or 
succession of certain sharps, flats, and 
naturals. 

What is a sharp? 

A sharp, my dear, is a—well, do you 
remember that gentleman we passed in 
the lobby, with the butterfly smile and 
corpulent pocket-book ? 

Why, that was the manager! 

Yes, my sweet. 

Well? 

He is a sharp. 

And what are flats ? 

Look n th- bagniores, and see the 
stockholders. 


And a natural? 

The young man you spoke of who 
spent his little all for a seat. 

He is a natural what 

Idint. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Charles Sons’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture. 
A Crit-cai, Historical, and Dogmatic Inquiry into 
the Origin and Nature of the Old and'New Testa- 
ments. By Professor George T. Ladd, D.D. 2 
vols., Svo. $7.0) 


**Ttis the most elaborate and exhaustive treatice 
we have on this question, filline two large octavo 
volumes and covering every phase of the snbject. 
Dr. Ladd brings his examination down to the pres- 
ent hour, considering fuily all the later critici-ms as 
tothe authorship, chronolowy, and historica! cre4i- 
bi ity of the different books of the sacred cauon.’’— 
[Zion’s Hera d. 

**We doubt whether durine the aye there has been 
a more sehbolar!y aud mas erly arzument aaded to 
the literature of Christiauity than this cntical review 
of the doctrine of Sacred Scripture by Professor 
Ladd .”—[{Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


The History of the Christian 
Church. By Phillip Schaff, D D.. Professor 
in Union Theological Seminars, Editor of 
** Lange’s C »mmentary,” etc. 

Vout. I]. —ANTE-NICENE CHRISTIANITY. 
A. D. 100-325. Svo, $4 00. 

“ The amountof reading exhibited’by the German- 
American profeseor is something marvelous. Not 
the smallest work bes ing on his subject appears to 
have escaped him. But, though we'whted with thie 
beavy amount of knowledge, Dr. Schaff doea not 
write the least likeja man overwhelmed with the vast- 
nese of the burden which he is to carry. @ writes 
fresh'y, sath and with a delightful eloquencs. 
Hits simple faith, in the midst of the various views 
which be hes examined aud tested, 18 altogether re- 
freshinpg. Ailthe batteries of all the sceptics hare 
not availed to dislodge ope stone from the gopaly 
edifice of his faith. The experience which he has 
acquired has rather led him toa deer admiration of 
the many-sided power of Christianity in the past, 
anda perfect -oufidence initse mission for the fu- 
ture. . .. Fora wsenuine, healthy, Christian crit- 
iciem, which boldly faces difticulties, and examines 
them with equal candor and learning, we con mend 
this work to those who are tuterested (and who is 
not?) in investixatine the earliest growth of the 
Christlan Church.”*—[London Church Quarterly Re- 
view. 

ALREADY PUBLISHED: 


Vout. L—APOSTOLIO CHRISTIANITY. 8vyo, #80 
pp. with maps, $4.00. 


The Philosophical Basis of The- 
ism. 

An Examination of the Personality of Man, to As- 
certain his Capacity to Know and Serve God, and 
the Vulidity of the Principle Underlying the De- 
fense of Theism. By) Siamue! Harria,D.D, LLD, 
Professor in the Theoiogical Department of Yale 
Coilege. 1 vol , Svo, $3.50, 

** The work is entirely free from bitterness, from 
unfairne-s, and from dogmatism ; is characterized 
by a Kindly, to'erant, truly jiberal spirit, ana bears 
token, throuehout, not of ibe hot zeal of one striving 
for the mastery, but of the unimpassioned selif- 
poise of one whose aim is truth, not victory.”— 
{Boston Christian Kesister. 

The Crounds of Theistic and 
Christian Belief. by George P. Fisher, 
D.., LL.D, Pretessor of Ecciesiartical Hi-tory 
in Yale College. 1 vol., erown Svo, $2.50, 

**For the philosophical student examining into 
the «rounds of Christian faith a8 against the assan|te 
of modern scepticiem, whether philosophical or 
critical, we are inclined to reward this book as the 
best, as it is th- Jatest.”"—[Christian Union. 
Biblical Study. Its Principles, Methoda, 

and Hi-tory. Togeiher with a Catalogue of a 

Reference Library for hiblical Study. By 

Charles A. Briggs, DD., Professor of Hebrew 

aud Cognate Languages in Union Tieological 

Seminary. 1 vol., 12me, $2.50. 


‘**The volume is far more than a work of good 
senee and candor, or even of scholarehip. The 
special merits of the volume we conceive to lie in its 
splendid sketches of the development of Biblical 
critici=m ana interpretation, including the so-called 
higher criticiem.’’—[{The Independent. 

The Theory of Morals. by Paul Janet, 
Member of tne Frenecn Academy, author of 
** Final Causes,” etc. 1 vol., 8vo, $2.50. 
Professor Janet gives us a clear and concise exr- 

amination of the whole study of rooral science, aud 

bas iutroduced into the discussion many eleme.its 
which have hitherto b en too much neglected ; he 
elucidates may of the difficulties which beset the 
student. and suweests important new subjects for 
investigation. The transiation has been made under 
the supervision of President Noah Porter, who in- 
troduces it as a text-book in his classes at Yale Col- 


lege. 

THIS I8 THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AMERICAN EDI- 
TION, AND CONTAINS ALL THE ORIGINAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS AND fac-simiies. 

The Life of Luther. By Julius Ko-‘tlin, 
Professor in the University of Halle, with more 
than 60 Illastrations from Original Portraits and 
Documenta. 1 vol. 8vo., $2 50. 

A special feature is the reproduction in fac-simile 
of various documents of the bighest interest, suca 
as one of Pope Leo’s indulgencee, a page of Luther’s 
Latin Paaiter, with his marginal and interiinear 
notes, a letter of Luther to his wife, the first page 
of the firat edition of his translation of the New 
Testament, the concluding part of bis will, with the 
signatures of Melancthon and othera, etc. This 
American edition is pubiished with the special sanc- 
tion of the author. 

®.* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or sent 
hy mail upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


743 and 745 Broadway, N, Y. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 


By H. W. Longfellow. <A superbly iilustrated vol- 
ume, printed on paper of the best quality, and 
bound in & unique and very attractive atyle- 
Quarto, ciotb, $7.50; moroces, 210 00 


One of the most noteworthy boliday books ever 
published in America. 


THE MATE OF THE DAYLIGHT AND 
FRIENDS ASHORE. 


By Sarah Orne Jewett, anther of * Deephaven,” 
** Old Friends aud New,” * Country By- Ways,” 
etc. 18mo, $1.25. 


Another book of Mies Jewett’s delightful stories. 
Many of there have been printed in mavazines, and 
received with great favor ; but some of them ure en- 
tirely new. 


A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH AUTHORS 


By Oscar Fay Adams vo!., 75 cents. 

This is not a book of cr'ticism, but of information; 
and wites in a compaet form and in alphavetical 
order just the kind of information abesut Enwlieh 
authors which is desired and wratefu'ly appreciated 
by every oue who reads books at all. 


*.° For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt vf price by the Pnblishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 Kaat 17th =t., New York. 


HEXTEMPORE SPEECH ; 
Hiow to Acquire and Practice it. 
By Kev. WILLIAM PITTENGER. 
A TIMELY WORK ON A VITAL TOPIC. 


The particular object of this book is to show howa 
man of average alilitty may learn to speak extem- 
poraneotasly with ease and certataty. Some partes of 
the work are stmple encugh to vecom prehended by a 
ce ab boy, other parts may be read with profit by the 
orator. 

275 pp. Uandsomely bound. Cloth, $1.50. 

*,* For by ail books¢iiers aud Newsdewers, or 
will be sert, postpaid, on reeeivt of price. 
National School of Klocution nnd Oratory, 

1416 AND 1418 CHESTNUT STREFT, 

Publication Vepartment. PHILADELPRTA, Pa. 


HOW TO WRITE AND SPEAK 
CORRECTLY. 


The English Grammar of 
William Cobbett. 


Carefcl'y revised and annotated bv Alfred Ayres, 
author of ** The Orihcépist,” ** Tae Verbalist,” 
etc Cloth, extra, $1.00 


Cobbett’s Grammar is known to be the one book 
on English Grammar that is amusin- and readable, 
while at the same time it is remarkable for the clear- 
Hess With which it discusses the questions that per- 
plex all students of Enziish compo-ition. The pres- 
ent edition is euriched with valuable notes by Mr. 
Alfred Ayres, and is issued uniform with the popu- 
lar Verbalist” and **Orthoepist 


The Orthoépist : 


A Pronouncing Manual, conteining about Three 
Thousand Five Hundred Words, including a con- 
siderable number of the namesof Foreign Au- 
thore, Artiste, etc., that are often misprononnced. 
By Alfred Ayres. 130. Cloth, extra, $1.00. 


‘It gives us p’easure to say that we think the au 
thor, in the treatment of th's very difficu't and .n- 
tricate subject, English propunciation, gives proof 
of not only au unusual degree of orthoep cal knowl- 
edge, but also, forthe most part, of rare Judwment 
ana THomas, LL.D., in Literary 

orld. 


The Verbalist : 


A Manual devoted to brief discussions of the Right 
and the Wrong Uze of Words, and to some other 
Matters of Interest to those who would Speak and 
Write with Propriety, including a Treatire on 
Punctuation. By Alfred Ayres. 18mo, Cloth, 
extra, $1.60. 


These books for sale by all oqoksellers: or will be 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. by 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1,3 &5 Bonn STREET, New YORK. 


Thoseanstreringan Advertisement wile 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by atating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


WIDE 


FOR 


can Bookseller. 


of its kind,”’—| Boston Courier 


WIDE AWAKE maintains 


FACING THE WORLD... 


THK DAUGHTERS OF A PRESIDENT, . 


SHALI. WESTI DY GREEK ¢ 
THK MARBLE QUEEN, 
“OME LITTi.K SHAKERS, 

A BOWS BELIEVE. 


A CANADIAN CARNIVAL, 
CHIED LIFE IN VENICE. . 

SONGS OF PRAISES. 
A CHURCH MOUSE. 


HOW GIRLS MAY HELP. A Practical Paper. . ° 


OUR ROYAL NEIGHBOR™ AT SANDRINGHAM |. 


AWAKE 


1884. 


Itisthe king of the juveniles.”’—[Saratoga Sun. 
* Neck-and-neck withthe best periodicals in the world.”’—{ Ameri-- 


* Foremost among the most elaborate and attractive publications 


A treasury of good morals,’—[N. ¥. Tribune. 
* Devoted to such live subjects as never fail to interest the boys and 
girls of our Republic.°—{ Albany Evening Post. 


The Managers of WIDE AWAKE, encouraged by the gratitude of parents and educators, and the 
appreciation and fest frieudsnip of the young folks, have secured for the M 
interesting Literature thar the best anthors of the day can produce. 

The writers forthe Atiantic Monthly and Harper's contribute to WIDE AWAKE. The anthors of 
“PRITDENCE” and of ** DOCIOR Zay,” ELIZABETH STUART PHEIPS end MRS. LUCY Cc. 
LILLIRK, write two of the Seriais of VIDE AWAKE for 1884, **A BRAVE GIRL” and * PAMELA’S 
FORTUNE.” H H.,” too, has written a charminges Serial, PANSY BILLINGS,” fu'l of hint and 
help and hope forivirle who txke care of themeelves. Ana there are two stirring serials for working boys, 
aieo—* HIS THREE TRIALS sd “THE DISTRICT MESSENGER BOY,” while Elbridge 8. 
Brooks contributes a Wonder Story to run throngh the year, entitled ** IN NO-MAN’S LAND.” But as 


agazine the highest and most 


A BRILLIANT AVERAGE THE YEAR ROUND, 


rome idea of the CHARMING LITERATURE to come—ite variety and strength—may be inferred from 
the articles named below, to appear in early numbers: 


By Dinah Mulock Craik. 
Mrs. James Fields... 
Isabella G. Oakley. 
Mrs. Raymond Blathwayt. 
Edward Everett Hale. 
Susan Coolidge. 
Amanda B. Harris. 
Dre. W. George Beers. 
Joseph Pennelf. 
- Mrs. A. D.T, Whitney 


WIDE AWAKE is on'y $2.50 a year. The Righteenth Volume begins with the December Number 
Address all inguiries and subscriptions to D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston, Masa. 


tions through the 


liberally with our patrons, 


UBSCRIBERS TO NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS of all kinds 
will find it greatly to their pecuniary advantage to place their subscrip- 


UNIVERSE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 


150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


Sending a large number of cubscriptions to all publications, we are en- 
abled to secure their lowest terms, an advantage which we are willing to divide: 
We are prepared to offer the lowest possible rates on 
ALL FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 
agency you are enabled to secure as low prices as you can by availing yourself 
of any publisher’s club rates, with the additional advantage that you are not 
obliged to take 4 PERIODICAL YOU DO NOT WANT to secure 
lower prices on those publications that jyou do want. Send us your address on 
'@ postal and we will send you our Fall Catalogue, 


By patronizing a subscription 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


(10 and 12 Dey St., New York) 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 
Now Ready. 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE’S 
LATEST STORY, 


‘* Our Christmas in a Palace.’' 
In artistic holiday binding. Price, $1 00 


Ready in Standard Library No. 102, 


French Celebrities. 


RT I 


Popular Life of Luther. 


Based on Kgatiin’s ** of Luther.” Trans- 
lated and enlareved by G@. F. BEHRINGER. Clear, | 
echolarly, reliable. Paper, 25 ete.; cloth, $1.00. 


See other issues in Cata'ogue, sent free. 


IMPORTANT WORKS NOW READY. 


Apecstelic Life. Vol. $1 5u 
Inner t ite of Christ. 3 vole. 4 
Spurgeon’s Trensury of a. avi Com- 
plete in 7 vols ; 6 
Irmiston. LL. 
a © ommentary on Romans. “By 
. Chambers, D. . . 2580 


Hoyt-Ward 


Of Quotations. Over 17.000 Quotations, 50,000 Lines 
of Concordance. KoyalS8vo. Cloth, $5 00 


Ex-Speaker Randal! : ‘‘1 send check for COPY. 
is the best book of quotations which I have seen.’ 


SCHOOL EDITION. 
SCHOOL EDITION. 


SCHOOL EDITION, 


It 


The most recent and reliable 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 


Which includes biogravhy, natural history, geog- 
raphy, toposraphy. archeology. aud literature, in 
nearly 1,000 pases, with 12 colored maps and over 400 
illustrations, is that edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., 

LL.D. A School Edition is now ready, and wil! be 


rent by mail to any address on receipt of only Two 
Dollars. 

NOW READY. 
TMH SCHOLAR’s HAND-BOOK FOR 


1884. 


By Rev. EpwiIn W. RIck. 


This handy little Commentarv on the Internation- 
al Sunday-Schoo) Lessons for 1884 is now ready. Be- 
sides two colored maps and numerous tlustratiou 
it contains blackboard desigus of an original an 
improved character, aud full and comprehensive 
notes, explanations, questions, and teachings. 


Price, by mail, post-paid, single over cardboard 
covers, 10 centa; 50 copiers, 84. 0. Bound in beards, 
single copy, 15 cents; 50 cop‘es, 86. wo 


The American 
ssunday-School Union 


1122 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
10 Bible House, New York 


FOR CHORUS CHOIRS! 
FOR QUARTET CHOIRS! 


CONCERT SELECTIONS AND CHORUSES, IN SIX 
Numbers, each 25 cts. By L. O. Emerson. 


Each number contains about 7 choruses, mainly 
for Musica! Societies, but quite available for Choirs. 
An admirable compilation of the best music, sacred 
and secular. 


Shepard Church Coliection, 


The newest, and exceedingly good for its purpose, 
being, in this respect, on py 


Emerson’s SACRED QUARTETS, - 
Emerson’s MALEK VOICK CHOIR, - 50c. 
Emerson’s CHURCH OFFERING, 81.25- 
Dauk's ANTHEM SERVICES. 
Dow's SACRED Q’TETS, Male Voices, $2. 
- 1. 
Parker's CHURCH COMPOSITIONS, $2. 
Emerson's BOOK OF ANTHEMS, Perkins’ AN 
HARP, and Johnson, Tenney, and. Abbey's 


K (each 
among the best collections ever published. 


Ditseon & Co.’s MONTHLY MUSICAL, REC- 
ORD, $100 per year, is much larger than the 
Weekly, ereatly improved, and most valuable to ali 
students and purchasers of music, Appears Nov. 1. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Drreon & Co., 867 Broadway, New York, 
*© LOG CABIN TO WHITE HOUSE ” SERIES, 


CAPITAL FOR WorkinG Boys. 


By E. J. the widely- known news- 
writer, author o ‘A dred Gold Dol- 
Among books for boys, ae are ®0 charming, 
wise, and stimulating for rich and poor. 
**It wil be read and re-read, and shape wpb 
for life.".— New York Advocate and Guardian 


***Oapital for Workine Boys’ is a book of most 
Weekly, New 


Gi on to be read by every boy."’—[{Boston 
A book for every boy who wishes to begin his 
life-work in the pest manner.”—{Indiana Farmer. 
| uniform the famous lo 
Osbin te e House,” $1.00. Mailed, postpai 


JAMES H. EARLE, Boston. 


“Golden Days” F oR Boys and Girls 
: A SIXTEEN-PAGE 


Being the LARGEST and MOST PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, containing MORE ORIGINAL 
MATTER and Illustrations than ANY OTHER Juvenile Publication in the World. 


WEEKLY. 


SPECIMEN COPY SENT FREE. 


UP THE INDIAN OCEAN.......... 
OFF TO THE SOUTHWEST........ 


A PECULIAR GIRE.... 


eee 


THROUGH THE INLAND PASSAGE....... 


Prospectus for 1884.---New Serials in Volume Five. 


THE MYSTERY OF LOST RIVER CANYON........................ By HARRY CASTLEMON_ 
HARRY REDFEARN, THE YOUNG MACHINIST............ 


..By FANNIE WILLIAMS. 
..By FRANK H. CONVERSE. 


KUWIN FLEETWOOD, Or. THE MY STERIOUS Ey WILTON BURTON. 


A GRAND HUNT, Or. TRAPPING IN AFRICA... 


WILD ADVENTURES AKOUND THE POLE, A Sequelto*t The Cruise of The Scow- 


.. BY WALTER A. 


.. By ELSIE LEIGH WHITTLEBEY. 


BARRY OLDSJAND HIS BY HELEN B. WINSHIP. 
A BICYCLE TRIP THROUGH NORWAY AND SWEDEN...... By ALFRED M. BOLTON. 


now enga«ed in writing Stories especially for us, 
Rev. 


In addition to the above we shall pubiish Serials by all our old contributers, and many Lew ones, who are 


John A. Cass will furnish a series of highly interesting sketches of Switzerland. 
The Heroes of Mythology, by Mary Ferguson. Articles on Natural History, Scientific Subjecte, ete. 


Biographical Sketches aud Short Storiss by tha best Kaown authors, with tue usual amount of variety 


matter. 


by theirsever ~ “ost competent authors : 
Fasy Lessons in Shorthand Writ'nw. By 
Curtis Haven, Priocipal of Philadelphia Coliege of 
Practica! Phonogwraphy 
The Canadian, or Birch-bark Canoe, and How to 
Makeit ByC.S8. Hicks. 
he Boys’ Museum; or, Waterton’s Method of Pre- 
service. By the Rev. J. G@. Wi 
Cames and ot ga and Howto Make Them. By 
Gordon Stables 
Curiosities of Electricity. By Doctor Stradling. 
O tical Tov Sports, Precious Stones, Crystaia, and 
ow to Make Them. . Bg Doctor Scoffern. 
A Chat About Spiders. By Doctor Stradling. 
The Boy’s Workehop, Screen Makines and Painting, 
Cabinet-Making for Bexinuers. 


Mil! 
Out- at the- Way baad, Indoor Amusements. By 


Doctor Scofferr 
Bee Keeping, for Boys. By W. H. 


Birds  eage and Exs-Collecting. By the Rev. J. G. 


The Boys’ Rabbit Court; With Full Instructions for 
and Keeping. By Professoina! 
uc 

and Photoyraphy—In Sport andjEarnest. 
ad Doctor Scoffern, Doctor Frank Stockton, and 

others. 


Puzziedom, Ths Letter-Box, 
GOLDEN Days. 


It is our purpose to continue all the old and popular features of this journal, 


Among our specialties will be such admirable papers as the following, prepared with the utmost care 


The Sa!t- Water Aquarium; How to Stock aud Keep 
it. Howto Makea Microscope, the Telescope, and 
the Pocket Compass. Some, Famous Gerwan Cas_ 
tles Rhine Levends. 

Canoes and Oanoe- Building. By C. 8. Hioks. 

Practical Hints on Wood-Carviug. Modeling in Clay 
aud Terra-Cotta, Glass Painting, etc. 

Divers and Diving. Parrots and All About Them. 

How to Lay Out «a Garden; the Amateur’s Green- 
Houss and How to Build and Keep it, Garden 
Arches and Trellis Work, etc. 

Hints on Cleaning and Polishing Shells, etc. 


Articles Especially Prepared for Girls. 


How to Paint upon Silk and Satin. Bhi Lace 
and Howto Makeit. Window Garden 

A Fe Worda on Musical! Training. to Sing at 

Some Hints on Giving Presents 

Lustre Painting Girls’ Pets; Birds. 

Oo Painting in Oi] Col re. Fancy Braid Crochet. 

How to Clean and Wash Dresses. 

Screens for Fire- Places. 


Nearly al! of above-named a't'cles are beautifully and very fully illustrated. 
Rev. D. P. Kidder will continue the International Sunday-scheol Lessons during the coming year, and 
and Notices of Exchange will, of course, retain their respective places in 


while we at the same time 


add to it such brixht, entertaininw, and instructive matter as the best writers of the age can produce. 


intelligent and discriminating young realers, 


binder in a few days, 


Many of our readers, we are sure, would like to possess Volume Four, 
Those who will exert themselves and obtain for us three new subscribers, sending 


GOLDEN Days enters upon its Fifth Volume with a rich store of good thiugs for ita many thousands of 


‘GOLDEN DAYS,” BEAUTIFULLY BOUND, 


Makes one of the Most Attractive Books ever oflered. 


AS AN INDUCEMENT FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS, we will send Volume 


Second or Third and a year’s subscription to GOLDEN Days on receipt of Five Dollars. 


A LIBERAL OFFER! 


which will be received from the 


us Nine Dollars, will receive a handsomely bound copy of Volume Four, postage and express charges 


paid to any address. 


FIFTY C 


Subscriptions may begin with any number. 
postage. 
far as possible against its loss by mail. 


Kor Three Mentha. 


Subscription Rates, either for the Weekly or Monthly Part: 


Fer Four Menths.....................81.0@ 
For six Months............. 


Circulation over SEVENTY THOUSAND! 


Advertisements of an unobjectionable character will be inserted en cover pages at 
ENTS per Agate line. 


Back numbers supplied at the same rates. We pay all 
Mouey should be sent to us either by Post-Office Order or Rewiste:ed Letter, so as to provide as 


AU communications, business or otherwise, must be addressed to 


JIA MES HLVEBRSON, 
Pubiisher of Days,” Piiladelpbia, Pa. 


No reading more enjoyable 
or helpful can be found, and no 
gift more acceptable can be 
made, than a Subscription to 
PLYMOUTH PULPFIT, the 
weekly, large-print, pamphlet 
edition of Mr. BEECHER’S 
SERMONS. Send it to your 
Pastor; your Missionary friend 
on the frontier ; your old Pa- 
rents; your young men and 
maidens away at College; your 
thinking, or doubting, or sor- 
rowing Friend. 


to Clermymen or 
ge becription may 


YEABLY + UBSCRIPTION, $2 
Studeuts, $1.7 


begin with any Number, Ke it is better to begin 
a the Volume, Oct. Iv, 183. Back numbers sup- 
Pp 


Sample Copies Matiled free. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, , 


27 PARK PLACE,NEW YORK. 


Land Loans 


LESSONS BY MAIL 


In Harmony, Counterpoint, and Musical Compost. 
tion. STEPHEN A. EMERY, New England Con 
eervatory, Boston, Mass. 


FAMILIES wishing their supply of Bootes and 
Shoes forthe Fall Season can obtain ali the vari- 
ous styles for ladies, misses, centlemen and boys, ex- 
cellent in quality aud at moderate prices, by patron- 
izing WViller & Co., 

26 West St., "New York. 


netting investors 8 per cent. 
Principal aud interest guar- 
anteed. Guaranty vased on capital of 875,000, Re- 
fer to any commercial avency. Send for circulars. 
Texas Loan Agency, Corsicana, Texas. 


$65? 


J. P.COWLES, Jr., Tea inspector 
FOOCHOW, CHINA, 


’ Bends direct to any address 100 lbs. or over, 
cash_on delivery. 4 


4 MONTH & beard for i live Young 
= or Ladies, in each cou Address 
& Oc. Philadelpia. 


THE CENTURe 


For DECEMBER 


“ AN AVERAGE MAN,” BY ROB- 
ERT GRANT. 

Firet chapters of a uovelette of New York 
life, by the author of ‘‘ The Lttle Tin Gods 
on Wheels,” and ‘* Confessions of a Frive- 
lous Girl;"—the most serious lierary work 
Mr. Grant hae yet attempted 


THE FAIREST COUNTY OF ENG- 
LAND. 


An interesting paper descriptive of Devon- 
shire, with nine iliustratiogs by Harry Fenn. 


“DR. SEVIER,” BY GEORGE W. 
CABLE 


The second instaliin-nt +f a serial novel of 
New Orleans from 1855 'o 1505, by ibe author 
of **Oid Creole Days.” and The Grandis- 
simes.” This story, begun in November, will 
run through the magaz ne year. 


PETER COOPER. 

An anecdotal paper bv the head of the Wo- 
man’s Art School at the Cooper Institute, 
with a portrait of Peter Cooper, engraved by 
Jobnson. 


THE FRIEZE OF THE PARTHE- 
NON 


An instructive, illustrated paper by Dr. 
Charles Waldstein, 'ecturer on aci «logy at 
Cambridge, England. written with special 
reference to a recent discovery by himself. 


ECHOES IN THE CITY OF THE 
ANGELS. 


The romantic story of the founding of Los 
Angeles, California, by H. illustrated. 


THE PRETENDERS TO THE 
THRONE OF FRANCE. 


An interesting personal sketch, with por 
traits of the Comte De Chamnord, Comte De 
Paris, and Prirce Napoleon ard bis sons. 


THE BREAD-WINNERS. 


This anonsmous novel vrows more enter- 
taining as it nears tbe end. A pamphlet con- 
taining all the installments previous to Nov- 
ember is for sale by all dealers, price ten 
cents. 


ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


An illustrated account of 4 discovery which 
the anthor, Professor Harris, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, has made with regard to the 
text of the Bible. 


THE OTHER CONTENTS 


Include the second und concluding parts of 
‘The Impressions of a Cousin,” by Henry 
James, and *‘ The Silverado Squstters,” by 
Robert Louis Stevensun; a charming short 
story by @ new writer; & critical paper on 
George Fuller, the artist, with two fall- -page 
ictures ; reviews of recent novels in ‘* Open 
wetters,”’ poems, etc. 


The present volume of The Century began 
with the November number, with which new 
subscriptions should cuinwence. Popular 
features 


TO BE SOON PUBLISHED 


include authentic papers on Generals Sher- 
man and Sheridan, with full-pege portraits; 
an illustrated paper on the French Academy ; 
a series of untecnnical articles on Astronomy ; 
Mr. Benjamin's illustrated papers on a Cruise 
in the Gulf of 8t. Lawrence; General Gar- 
field's Diary in England; the series on 
American architecture, ete., etc. 

Price, $4.00 a year, 35 cents @ number. 
Sold and subscriptivns recrived by «ll book 
and news dealers, or the publishers, The Cen- 
tury Cuo., New York. 


Messrs. Roberts Bros.’ New Books. 


DONALD AND DOROTHY. 


By Mary Mapes Dodge, editor of St. Nicholas. 
With original illustrations. S:juare 12mo, hand- 
some cloth, gilt and black lettered. Price $2.00, 


This is the only story Mrs. D>dwe has written 
since the publication of the celebrated ‘* Hans 
Brinker,”’ which had an extraordinary popularity 
both in America and in Europe. ‘* ‘ Donaid and 
Dorothy ’ is charming!y written, with the freshness 
and brightness peculiar to all Mrs, Dodge's writ- 
ings,’’ says the London Standard. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


By Helen Zimmern. 

This isthe Sixth Volume in the ‘‘ Famous Wo- 
men series,”’ which includes George Eliot, Emily 
Bronte, (seorge Sand, Mary Lamb, and Margaret 
Fuller. In its preparation Miss Zimmeérn has had 
access to an unpublished memoir of Maria Edze- 
worth, written by her stepmother, and to a large 
number of private letters. Price #1 Ww. 


TWH NEW VOLUMES IN THE CLASSIC 
“ERLES, 

BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’'S PROGRESS, with fac- 
simile reproductions of the title pawes and illustra- 
tions as originaily published in the first edition of 
the book. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE, with an introdnction by 
Austin Dobson, 16 illustrations by sStothard, and 
fac-similes of titlepawe and frontispiece as oriinally 
published in the first edition. Price of each volume, 
$1.00. 


} Sold by all Tbooksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON, 


| 
....By FRANK H. CONVERSE. 
| 
| 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE DEACON. 


Dear Deacon : 

As it is not ‘‘in meeting,” I suppose 
Ican express myself in regard to your 
“creed” as set forth in The Christian 
Union for October 18, page $12. 

I believe, Deacon, that in all true 
women (mark, I say true) there is im- 
planted the mother instinct to hover 
over and protect, to reach out and gather 
in, the young and friendless. Whena 
woman is destitute of this quality her 
unhappiness begi 

If we have always with us the poor, 
we have also the young in life that 
demand a woman’s love and care. No 
woman necd be homeless, for this God- 
given feminine grace to hover and pro- 
tect gives her the influence that makes 
her a home in wilderness ortown. Oa 
this belief Targue tbat that is but one 
rule for married or uumarried life, and 
that is the one Carist gave us—*‘ the 
Golden Rule.” When‘John says he takes 
Susan ‘‘for better or worse,” if Jchn 
wants to be a happy man, he must add, 
** To do to you, Susan, as I’d like you to 
do to me;”’ and Susan must say the same 
to John. No other rule un:ier heaven 
will make them a happy pair, or enable 
them to transmit happiness to their chil- 
dren. No, sir! No Deacon, or minister, 
or male angel shall ever bring up my 
children for me! God gave them to me 
to bear, to rear, to train, to pray for, and 
bring up for his glory. As sure as I am 
a mother, he will hold me responsible fur 
that duty, and not my ‘‘ husband alone,” 
as youciaim; nor can I escape this stew- 
ardship by hiring a substitute in teacher, 
friend, or servant, if my mind and health 
are spared to carry out this work. 

Now, Deacon, do you think you can 
take the children of your wife out of her 
hands and bring them up? Not if she’s 
the woman I take her to be! For |] 
have faith enough in you to believe you 
married her not from ‘‘fickle fancy,” 
but because you believed her able to 
mother your household, and you, too. 
Why, yes; yuu, too! 

less you, my good Deacon! you men 
need mothering all your lives, and if you 
don’t get it you look sheepish enoug . 
My opinion is, that if St. Paul lived n »w- 
adays, and had a faithful wife, married 
‘fin the Lord,” he would gladly allow 
her to remove the ‘thorn in the flesh,” 
and allow her to heal the wound with 
woman’s skill, and smcoth his ‘‘ tempest- 
tossed’ hair, and go arm-in-arm with 
him through sickness and health. Then, 
when his peril was over, I believe he 
would be as manly as he was brave, and 
go out into the world to support his 
family, leaving the wife to the home 
duties allotted her. 

Deacon, who picks the white thread 
off your coat, and the specks from your 
linen, and smooths down your scattered 
hairs, and bridges over the flaws in your 
testy dlisposition, anc softens your quick, | © 
flashing reply to an irritating menial, 
and gives your coat-tail a little twitch 
when you become prosy in prayer-meet- 
ing. and reminds you to take that quinine 
pill, and puts the hot brick in the sleigh 
for your cold feet, and then brushes your 
seedy beaver, and makes you appear 
your best among men ? 

**The Dzacon’s Creed” reminds me of 
an old farmer here, who declared in the 
country store, to an attentive male audi- 
ence, that ‘‘he believed in women as far 
as they went, but they hadn’t got no 
judgmert.” 

When children grow up a credit to a 
Deacon’s family, the world says, ‘‘ Just 
look at the Deacon’s children; whata 
credit they are to him!” When the chil- 
dren turn out badly, it is said, ‘Just 
look at the Deacon’s children; how bad 
they are! but he never had no help, poor 
man! his wife being so shiftless.” 

Yes, the world will give the men the 
credit for most everything; but the credit | “5 
the men may have, only give me the 


children I bore, that I may give them 
back to my Maker as pure and undefiled 
as my effort, through the grace of God, 
can make them, and let me never be a 
Rachel mourning for my children be- 
cause some man has taken them away 
from me! 

By the way, why didn’t a Joseph, or 
a Jacob, or the Israelitish men mourn for 
their children with Rachel ? 

A Moruer. 


TABLE TALK. 


Every lady who presides at a table is 
interested to know how she can depend 
upon having things come upon the table 
as she would like them. How often are 
remarks like this made: ‘' 7'/Ais ts just my 
fate; when I especially want a nice 
thing, somehow om other, it turns out 
poor jn 

A lady expects company for tea. She 
orders, for instance, biscuits, and they 
are brought to the table heavy and indi- 
gestible. How many housekeepers can 
testify to mortification, as well as disap- 
pointment, under such circumstances ! 
It may not, however, have occurred to 
them that it is not always the ‘‘ cook’s 
fault.” Your biscuits, cakes, pot-pies, 
puddings, etc., etc., cannot be raised 
with earth or worthless substitutes, and 
it becomes your own fault when you per- 
mit any Baking Powder to come into 
your kitchen about which you know 
absolutely nothing as to its purity or 
healthfulness. 

The market is flooded with ‘‘low- 
priced” Baking Powders, gotten up to 
make an unjust profit by unscrupulous 
manufacturers and dealers, and it is 
worthy the attention of all housekeepers 
to note there is at least one brand of 
Baking Powders distinctly scld upon its 
merits, and which can be relied upon for 
uniform strength and purity. The Royal 
Baking Powder, now known almost the 
world over as a standard article, has 
stood the test of nearly a quarter ofa 
century, and its friends among the ladies 
are legion. 


** Perfect’ Waists 


are incom parably 
the bestin the world 
They supyort the 
clothing directly, 
from the shoulders, 
and will be found 
Aindispensabie for 
their comfort and 
hywenic value to a 
growing child. We 

send them by mail 
for trial, subject to 
return and refund of 
money if not satis- 


factory. Prices, postage paid : 
A.—For children from two to three years, made 
A.—Long. threetofour vVears. 
B.—For children from four to six ye .79¢ 
O.—For chiidren from six to twelve made 
of heavy eateen, cord 
(We a so have this O Waist made to ‘button in 
front aud \ace in back, price lvc. extra ) 
C.—Fine, for children trom six to wales years, 
D.—For children from ten to twelve years, fine 
rateen, corded, ful bust.. 81.06 
E.—For Misses from twaive to “pixteen ears, 
made of heavy sateen, —_— buttoned in 
front and laced at back.. oan 


ordering send waist measure and ptate age 


BEST & COMPANY, 


EVERYTHING FOR CHILDREN’S WEAR. 
60 & 62 WEST 23d ST., N. Y. 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTINC. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


**By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the o of digestion and nutri- 
tion, aud by a careful application of the fine prop- 
erties of weil-relected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tabies with a delicate y flavored bev- 
erage, which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 
It is by he judicious use of ench articles of diet 
that a constitution may be gradually built ap until 
strong enough to resist every tendeucy to disease. 
Hundreds of subtie maladies are floating around us 
_— to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 

y eecape many a fata! ehaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nour- 
ished frame.”—[Civil Service Gazette 

simply with boiling water or Sold in 

only (3¢!b and tb) by Grocers, labeled thus 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homaopaihic Chemise 


Boys 
Clothing. 


Reflect a moment and call 
to mind the cost of proper 
qualities of the materials used 
in the different articles of boys’ 


apparel; at the prices some 


garments are offered either 
the goods must have cost 


nothing, the findings have been 


given, the workmen labored 


Without pay, or (as neither of 


these three propositions seems 
credible) the goods and work- 
manship be rotten and worth- 
less, 

Bewildered by 
atmosphere of doubt and dis- 


the cloudy 


trust surrounding the sale of 
bovs clothing, there is little 


wonder at buyers turning in 
disgust to seek a house where 
they can fecl assured of receiv- 
ing good goods good 
value for their money. 
We've got everything in this 
line that is desirable, from = low- 
priced -to high-priced, very 
many styles for every age—a 
Melton knee-pants suit for 
mneol, 4 to 12 years, $3.50, 
and a kilt suit of blue or green 
plaids, plain jacket and_ plaid 
kilt, 2 to 6 vears, $6.50, at the 
Broadway and an_all- 
“wool suit, 4 t0 12 
years, $2.50, and a cape over- 
coat, to 7 years, price $4, 
at the Grand Street store, are 
some of the many good things. 


store, 


cashmere 


at, 


If inconvenicnt to come to the store, the 
fullest in tos mation can be had ‘by mail, to 
rether with such dire: er for measurement 
is enable us to guarantee a perfect and satis- 
factory fit. 


Lord & Taylor, 


BROADWAY STORE: 
Broadway and Twentieth Street. 


GRAND STREET STORE: 
Grand and Chrystie Streets. 


WE STILL SUPPLY 


EMBROIDERY SILK 


at 40c. per ounce (one-third the regular price) ; all 
thonga we cal! it WASTE EMBROIDERY, it 
is ail good silk, beautiful colors, in pieces from one 
to three yards each, about half a dozen desirable 
colors in each kage. Elegant for Applique 
Work, Crazy Quilts, and all kinds of fancy work, 
send Portal Note or "Money Order to 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 

338 Market Street, Phila. 4469 Broadway, N.Y. 


ROOKS ON BUILDING, ing For 


ind eight Illustrated Catalogue, ad- 
stamps, 
TC 6 Aster Piace, N. Y. 


OUR LATEST CATALOGUE 


of Text- Books and Industrial Works (48 
ur editi of J ski 


OLB u n’s 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YorKE, January 25th, 1883. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the folloving Statement 
ite affairs on the 314t December, 1382. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
January, 1882, to 3lst December, 
Premiums on Potcies not marked 
off lst January, 188 1,516,844 85 


Total Marine Premiums............ $5,929,538 43 


Premiums marked off from lat Sus 
uary, 1882, to 31st December, $4,390,305 90 
Losses paid during the 
same period.......... $2,013,767 35 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and 
Expenses... - $825, 304 50 


The Company has the fol. assets, viz.: 
United States and btate of 
York Stock, City, Bank and Peet 


Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
Real Estate and —— due the 
Company, estimated a 53 1,118 15 
Premium Notes & Bills EN 1,7 25, -< 5 02 
Cash in Bank "364.9 23 85 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the boiders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday the Sixth of February next, 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1878 will be redeemed and paid to the hoiders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Sixth of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and canceiled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 31st December, 1582, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the First of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES HORAOE GRAY 
CHARLES DENNIB, EDMUND W. OORLIEB, 
W. H. H. RE, JOHN ELLIOT I 
LEWIS U OLPH 
H. RUSSELL, Br. B. 
JAMES LOW OHAR. H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, GEORGE W. LA 


NE. 


A. A. RAVEN, JAS. G DE F 
WM. STUGIS BA NUEL WILLET 
BENJ. H. FIELD, OAS. D LEV 
JOSIAH O. LOW WILLIAM BRYCE. 
ME DODGE, WILLIAM H. FO 
ROYAL PHELPS THOS.B.CODDINGTON, 
HOS. F. YOUNGS, HORACE K. THURBER, 
W) LLIAM H. N. DENTON 
OHAS. P. BURDETT. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHAKLES DENNIS, Vice- President. 
H. H. MOORE, Vice-Pree't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3ed Vice-Pree't. 


INVESTORS 


should coufer with the 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 


LAWREACRF, Kas<48, 
Birst Mortgage Heal state Loans pa 
‘k Absolute Satintaction 
For relial ity, consult 
. City, or Nat. Bark, Lawrence. Kan. 
Security large. ‘Interest romptly pata. 
nd for pamphict with te nials, ete 
Warne Pres G. W Gillett Trew 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign. 


For every department of instruction, low or high. 
premptiy provided for Families, Schcols, Colleges. 
Oirculars of good schools, with intellig+: sadvice, 
free to parents personally. Mailed for postage. All 
skilled Teachers shouki have ‘‘Application Form.” 

J W. SCHEEMERHORN, A. M., Secretary, 
7 East 14th St. near 5th Ave., N. Y. 


ROVE HALL, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 

Miss Montfort’s Schoo! for Yours Ladies. Highiv 
indorsed by the late Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. 
Dana, and others. Ninth Year begins Sept. 19. 
For circulars, address 

MISS MONTFORT. 


ge DE VALENCIA’S FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 
19 East 124th Street. 

2th Year. Academic and Collegiate cours om 
English, French, Latin, German, Music, Painting, 
and Drawing. 

Ths schoo! is the conservator of pure precepte 
and a Christian « haracter. 

Reopening Sept. 12. 


BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR 
YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
Norwalk, Coon. 
Instruction in all the English branches, Lan- 
guages and Art. Special attention to pupils in Music, 
Gymnastics, and daily out-door exercise. Orphan 


children afforded a permanent home and full charge 
taken of their wardrobe as well as education. Terms 
from $225 to $300, according to age and studies. 
Send for Oatalogue, 


MISS N. F. BAIRD. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The Berlin artist, Rudolph Siemer- 
ing, who is making a statue of Washing- 
ton for Philadelphia, made the statue of 
Martin Luther at Eisleben. 

—The Crown Prince Frederick Will- 
iam, it is said, will meet King }Humbert 
of Italy when the former returns from 
his visit to King Alfonso of Spain. 


—A gold medal, struck in honor of the; 


Newburg Centennial Celebration, has 
been presented to President Arthur, who 
acknowledged the attention by a cour- 
teous note. 

—It is said that the London police 
have discovered proofs that the recent 
explosions in the underground railways 
of that city were the work of New York 
dynamiteurs, but the rumor has not 
been confirmed. 

—The London Fisheries Exhibition, 
which has but just been closed, was 
visited by two million seven hundred 
and three thousand and fifty-one persons, 
and nct a single case of disorderly con- 
duct was brought to the knowledge cf 
the Commissioners. 

—The region about Waterbury, Conn., 
is suffering from a water famine, and the 
consumption of water has been reduced 
one-half. It would seem only proper for 
the above-mentioned town to change its 
name for a spell—until after the famine, 
at least, is over. 

—A storm which swept over Maine 
last week, in certain portions of the 
State developed all the fury of a tornado, 
and did unspeakable damage in Oxford 
and Franklin Counties. The timber in- 
terests, especially, suffered great in 
one county over two thousand acres 
having been destroyed. 

—It is said that Matthew Arnold was 
coached by a young Boston orator before 
he read his lecture in that city. The 
practice was beneficial, for the Boston 
papers say the audience actually heard 
him. We shal! expect to hear that Patti 
has been taught how to sing by a Boston 
music student if she goes near the Hub. 

—It is said that the ravages of white 
ants among the columns in the basement 
of the Boston State House have given 
the authorites genuine alarm for the 
safety of this historic old building... The 
little creatures burrow into the timbers 
and supports of a building, leaving the 
outside of the wood uaharmed, so that 
there is danger of floors and staircases 
suddenly giving way, and occasioning 
loss of life and limb. 

—A suit was begun in Boston last 
week which involves the great estate 
and the personal integrity of the late H. 
W. Durant, whose wealth and philan- 
thropy created Wellesley College. One 
Mrs. Shelley bas appeared, and claims 
that she was the lawful wife of the de- 
ceased lawyer, with whom she lived in 
New York in the early days of his pro- 
fessional life. The case will arouse 
widespread interest. 7 

—Readers of London ‘‘ Punch” will 
doubtless recall in some of Du Maurier’s 
graceful designs the figure of an enor- 
mous St. Bernard, who usually accom- 
panied a pariy of children or a young 
girl. The original of the splendid crea 
ture was ‘‘ Chang,’ a favored pet of Mr. 
Du Maurier, and the cable of last week 
announced the death of this great St. 
Bernard, whose skeleton now accom- 
panies that of Landseer’s famous blood- 
hound in the College of Surgeons, in 
London. 

—A meeting was held in Boston, No- 
vember 15, of the Presidents of the 
leading colleges of the country, includ- 
ing Harvard, Yale Dartmouth, Williams, 
Amherst, Wesleyan, Tufts, and Trinity. 
to consider the subject of ‘* Modern 
Languages in Colleges ,” Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams’s recent address having 
been the spurto this occasion. Presi- 
dent Porter, of Yale, championed the 
ancient languages. President Eliot, of 
Harvard, advocated the new dogma, and 
there was much earnest discussion, al- 


definite plan to effect reforms was ar- 
ranged. 


AYER’S 
Ague Cure 


IS WARRANTED to cure all cases of ma- 
larial disease, such as Fever.and Ague, Inter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, 
Dumb Ague, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- 
plaint. In case of failure, after due trial, 
dealers are anthorized, by our circular of 
July Ist, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr.J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


An Efficient Remedy 


In all cases of Bronchial and Pulmo- 
nary Affections is AYEk’s’ CHERRY 
PECTORAL. <As such it is recognized and 
sreseribed by the medical profession, and 
In many thousands of families, for the 
past forty years, it has bee nregarded as an 
invaluable” household remedy. It is a 
preparation that only requires to be taken 
In very small quantitie s, and a few doses 
of it administered in the carly stages of a 
cold or cough will effect a speedy eure, 
and may, very possibly, save life. There 
is no doubt whatever that 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Ifas preserved the lives of great numbers 
of persons, by arresting the development of 
Laryngitis, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, 
and Pulmonary ‘consumption, and by 
the cure of those dangerous maladies. It 
should be kept ready for use in every 
family where there are children, as it is a 
medicine far superior to all others in the 
treatment of Croup, the alleviation of 
Whooping Cough, and the cure of Colds 
and Influenza, ailments peculiarly inci- 
dental to childhood and youth. Prompti- 
tude in dealing with all diseases of this 
class is of the utmost importance. The 
loss of a single dav may, In many cases, 
entail fatal consequences, © Do not waste 
precious time in experimenting with 
mnedicines of doubtful efficacy, while the 
Inaluady jis constantly gaining a deeper 
hold, but take ut ouce Use speediest and 
most certain to eure, 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


If +-Uou + Want 


The Beautiful com- 

Pete Rew Gataogue of 
ak Haff GfotRing and 
Surnidbing Goods forMen 
and Boyd, end a podtaf 
card requedt fo 


Wanamaker & Brown 


Sixth & Market Sts., Philadelphia. 


GOLD WATCH FREE! 


The Pub''shers of the Capital City Home 
the weli-kuown Liuscrated L terary aud 
amily Mwurazine, make the fo.lowing liberal offer 
the tlolidays: The person telling ue the lone 
cst verse in th Bible before January lat, will receive 
a Solid Giold Lady’s Hunting Case Swiss 
Watch, worth 850 vw. If there be more than one 
correct answer, the second will rece've an elegant 
Stem-winding Gentieman’s Watch. 
third a winding English Watch. Ka perso 
pinet send 25°. with the r answe-,tor which they will 
receive three subecri stron to the Heme 
(suest, a 50-pawe [llustrated Helidas Book, a 
Cause of 25 artictes that the ladies 
and papercco the names of w 

PUBS. HOME GUEST, HARTFORD, "CONN. 


Your Own Cards 


abe Euvelopes, ete., with our 83 


Press Lareer sizes for 
Oircn ara,ctc. 35 0875. For pleasure, 
thing easy; printed instructions, 
we at stamps for C .talogne of Press- 

Ty. e, Cards, etc., to factory. 


Kelsey « Co., Meriden, Cenn. 


SUNDAY HR/ GIFTS. 
SCHOOL 
Booka,’ le. each, and a books, 10c. te 250 
Christmas Book-Mark s. Silk, with mottoes, Se. and 10s. 
each. Christmas Cards. Fans, Palettes, Embossed, etc,, 
to each. Frin ed Long silk fringe, eard, 
So. and upwards Flowers. Real pressed flowers, on 
eard, hol day motwes, “ng Basket Fillers, of basket work, for 
candy bage (very pretty), 44°. Poeket Knives, fancy im- 
orted, | Sclasora, 5c. Conatruction Sheeta, in colors 
Oe. style), to. Folding Box Fillers, for candy, with baa- 
B om Git ote #00. Lovely Bible, $:.50 style, 
for $1.25. bles, {ilustrations, Dictionary, ete., 
Large illustrated Oatalogue free. DAVID 3. 600K, 
Adams street, Chicage, 


Those ansirering an Advertisement wil 
confer @ favor upen the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


though we sre pot informed that any 


Adverticement in The Christian Uniom, 


N DW 


Illustrated Books. 


Sunlight and Shade. 


Being Poems and Pictures of Life and Nature. I'- 
lustrated by Barnard, Barnes, Barrand, Boot, 
C ausen, Dodd, Dicksee, Edwards, Gardner, Gow, 
Gregory, Hatherel!, Hopkins, Kilburne. Macbeth, 
Overend, Palmer, Ralston, Small, Wyllie, and 
many others of the best artists of the day. 

An elegant quarto volume, with an illustration on 
each and every page, and accompanying text, 
either original or relected, from favorite poete. 
One vol, 4to, oeautifully printed on fine paper: 
and bound in extra cloth, fall gilt, $3; full moroc 
co, extra gilt edges, etc. , $7.50. 


The Forging of the Anchor. 


A Poem, by Samuel Ferguson, LL.D , with twenty 
original illustrations specially executed for the 
work by Barrand, Glindoni, Harvey, Hatherell, 
Lucas, Ludlow, Nash, Overend, Staniland, Wyllie. 


It is gotten up in a handsome gnuarto form, ele- 
gantly printed on extra heavy piate paper, and 
bonnd in extra cloth, gilt edges, with gold and 
colored inks. A delightful volume. $1.50. 


Some Modern Artists and their 


Works. 


With Portraita and Examples of the works of Sir 
Frederick Leighton, P. R, A., Sir John Gilbert, 
R.A., G, H. Boughton, A.R.A., Vicat Cole, R.A., 
Joseph Edgar Boehm, R. A., Henry Stacey 
Marks, B. A., Jean Louis Ernest Meissonier, 
Mre. Butler, Sir Joseph Noel Paton,R.S.A.,LL.D, 
Rosa Bonheur, Laurens A!lma-Tadema, R. A., 
Harris Thornycroft, A.R.A., Luke Fildea,A.R.4., 
William F. Yeamee, R.A., George Dunlop Leslie, 
R.A., Briton Riviere, R, A., Michael Munkacay, 
etc.,ete. In one elegant large qnarte volume, 
full gilt, $5 ; full morocco extra, $10. 


OUTLINE ENGRAVINGS TO 
The Tempest and Prometheus Un- 


bound, 


The Tempest, by William Shakespeare, containing 
fifteen engravings in oatline, and Shelley’s Pro- 
metbeue Unbound, containing twelve engravings 
in ontline from compositions by Sir J. Noel 
Paton, with appropriate tert. Thetwo vole.'in 
one. Crown 4to, oblong, handsomely bound, 
cloth, extra, $2. 


European Butterflies and Moths, 


With 61 color d plates, based 


Gah 
se 


upon LBergis’s 
h,” by W. F. Kirby, aseistant 
in the Zoological Department, British Museum, 
and Seeretaryto the Entomological Society of Lon- 
don. With index to English names, and index of 
Genera and Sj; ecies. 1 vol., large quarto, full gilt 
and colored inka, $15. 


Familiar Wild Birds, 


By W. Swaysland, with forty colored lithographic 
plates, truthfaily drawn, and done in the highest 
style of the art. Ornamental initiale ard ta'l- 
pieces. 1 vol., 12mo, full gilt, colored ink, and 
hand-painted, $5; full calf, $7.50; full morocco, 

7.50. 


The Magazine of Art. 


Volume VI_, with eteel etching and several hon- 
dred illustrations, new and elegant bindings. 
Extra cloth, beveled, full gilt, $5; full morocco, 
$10, 

** Messrs. Cassell & Company are to be congratn- 
lated upon the uniform exce!ienceof the printing 
and ty yDoRTap ny of this handsome work, upon the 
superior quality of the paper and the elewance of the 
binding. andthe hivh art standard sustained from 
the opening to the close.""—[The Publishers’ Weekly. 


‘Our complete Descrinvtive 
| Catalerne of I[linstrated 


| and Fine Art Booka, Ju- 

NOW READY- venile anc Fducational 
| Works, which will be sent 
' free to any address upon 


Cassell & Company, Limited, 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


A HANDBOOK OF THE 


ENGLISH VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


With copious examp’es illustrating the ancestry and 
relationship of the several versions and comparative 


tables. 
By J. I. MOMBERT, D D. 


The author has spent many years of laborious re 
search | in the preparation volume, 
which wiil wi, notonly lo acholars, but to all 
readers of the é. Lares cloth, 

pages, price, 


** It will prove of value to Biblica) etu- 
depts, and be read with deep interest by all who wish 
to learn the oy wd interesting history of the English 
Bible.”—[{The Interior. 

** Represents long-cont!nued study and research 
and is not only the result of high scholarship an 
earnest labor, but is an exhaustive and remarkably 
well arr volume, '’—fG@ood 

** Tt will take its place as a classi an indis- 
pensable to all who would the sub- 
Review. 

y and valuable work, which meets 

n 


impoeees demand. A vast amount of informa 
is into a com vely 1 space.” 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Company, 
900 Broadway, Oor. St., New York, 


Bent by msil, post-paid, on recerpt of $8.50. 


- 


THE VERY BEST! 


| The Soul of all Hymn & Tune Books. | 


Price 


Nos. 1, 


Round and Shaped Notes, aiso Word Edition. 
Word 


bektsnaiborn. Address either of the 


JOHN CHURCH & CO ~ MAIN 
Cincinnati, Ohio. York, 


2, 3and 4 Consolidated. All duplicates being omitted. 


by mail, Note Edition, 85 


eents per copy; 
ition, 22 cents per copy. : 


(00 SELECT GOSPEL HYMNS 


HYMNS CONSOLIDATED, $ per 109 
5 cents each by mail. For sale “i all 
Publishers 


on 50 New Chromo, our k, 
YOUR NAME 10c.; 40 Transparent, very fine, 


10c.; 25 Mixed Cards, lve; 6 Gold Edge, l5¢.; 12 Bew- 


eled Gold Edge, lvec.; 25 Acquaintance Cards, liie.: 25 
Horseshoe Chromo, l0c.; 12 Slipper Cards, 15e.; 12 Pa- 


risian Gems, name hidden by band holding boquet, Oe. ; 


12 Photograph Cards, send photogra yh, we will retarn 
it, Sie. Outfit, lie, Aa pr Premium for 


every order amounting to a ef more, given free. Wa 


rd honse in the World 


have the largest warietyw of 
BLANK CARDS and Stationers, 


sead sta 


HUB ‘CARD CO., 149 Milk St, BOSTON, Mass, 


HIRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT MATERIAL 


rize Christmas Cantata, with music, ete. 
for Hc. Sampie, Balloons. Ten fee the 
fifteen feet, $1.25. Santa Claus Maska, for 
Tt icketa. Blanks in colors, %6e. per 100 (sampie 


ramme Blanka, in colors, 106 (sam 
T 


Prog 
free). Costume Mottoes, or boubdens, 300. per 
leau Fire, asserted or al! one coler, five pastiles tor Com 
plete catalogue free. D. 0. COOK, ds 


Adams street, Chicaga. 


ve 


Lambrequins. 


sae 


WN 


¥.:HORRIS:BROUGH, 
West 14TH §r. 

SCREENS: 


Vv 
tr aj 


MODERATE PRICES. 


AND 


i) Embroidery. 


Ladies’ and Children's Flanaet Un Cerwear a“ pecialt; 
LADIES’ 0 OWN WORK TAKER ON SALE. 


Mall orders receive prompt aud careful at 
tention, 


In search of ueefal information 
should subecribe at once for Vick’s 
I!ffustrated Monthly 
coutainiug 32 pases month) 
of fine and 


plate, 
Specimen bers 10 centa. 


Price $1.25 a year ; clubs of five, $5. 
AMES VICK, Kochester, N. Y. 


spec it.’ 
sell 10 to 204 day. C 
money 


WE WANT neve BOOK AGENTS 


published, entitled 


OUR FAMOUS WOMEN 


For Thrilling Interest, 
Tender Pathos, it is wi 


Romantic Story, <picy Humor, 
Actpa, 


= ens of ok are wai ting fo for it, and Mirco 
* Positively the best chance to make 

ered. Send for Circulars, Ertra — &c., to 

D. WOKTHINGTON & Hartford, Conn, 


at lowest 
6. COOK, 


AT. HRISTMAS TREE DECORATIONS 


For 61.10 we send4 set for modium-sised 
telniag 18 13 fancy eornucepias, 
and other faney crnaments, ta all 
or 63.85 we send large candles 
and 47 gilt, eelored « 
some very besatiful; alse 
dalance candle holders, and 6 holders with 
brillianteclered reflectors. alse colored tree 


, refleetors, brilliant 14 
rices. Illustrated ca alogue free. DLY 


Gives 


tions 


EMBROIDER 


100 Pages, is a complete guide to all Kinds of EMBROIDERY. 


100 ide 
Patten Pub. Co. 47 Barclay St. New York. 


Our Book ** Manual 


e of Needlework,” — 


ilagrams and full instruction in KENSINGTON, ARA- 


SENE Aid alithe new embroidery s: itches, also gives’ direc- 


for Crocheting aud Knitting with cotton twine, several 


handsome patterns of window and mantie Lambrequins, 
also tocrochet and Knit fifty other useful and ornamental 


articles Teaches how to make Modern Potnt, Honiton 
aud Macrame Lace; also Making, Tatrtin, &e., &e. Pro- 
fusely il!mstrated. Price BA cents post-paid: Four for One 
Dottar. Stamping Onttic of tull size perforated Em- 

lery Patterns, with powder pad, &«.. 6@ ceuts Rook 


Designs ct. Allthe above $2.00. 


G 


Gold 


AMERICAN N EWS 
LADIES! 
Greatest in fueements ever of- 


fered. Now's vonr time to get up 
orders foroureele brated Teas 
and Coffees, in! secure a beauti- 
ful trold Rand or Moss Rese China 
Ten Set, or Hand«<ome Decorated 
Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 


Company 


Decorated Toilet Set For frll particulars addrees 
THE GREAT AMERICAN THEA CO. 


UO. Box 249. 3l and % Vesey St., New York, 


HRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT MATBRIAL. 


Prise Christmas Dantate, with masie, oe, 


~— 


| | | 
| 
| 
| 
| | i 
& 
| LOY ERS OF 
4 L OWER S$ 
peed | 
DE, dl 
po 
Larcom. Mary Clemmer, Marnnon Harland, and 18 others. They 
give, forthe nrat the true of the Lives and Deeds o! our 
» 
an 
| 
colors, am 
free). Costume bonbens, 3c. ozen. Ta 


~ 
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Publisher's Desk. 


New YorK, NOVEMBER 22, 1888. 


THE THANKSGIVING NUM- 
BER, 


the editors tell us, will contain, among 
other good things, ‘‘ Phillips Brooks at 
Home,” by W. C. Wilkinson, D.D.; a 
Poem by Susan Coolidge, interesting arti- 
cies by Sophie Winthrop and Dr. Buttles, 
a dramatic Thanksgiving Story by 
Charles Barnard, etc., etc. 


KEEP PART OF IT FOR SUN- 
DAY. 


An old subscriber, in a pleasant letter 
just received, says: ‘‘My daughter has 
always requested that it (The Christian 
Union) be kept for Sunday reading, and 
such has been the custom for years.” 
Another subscriber expresses his regret 
that his family read the paper as £0)n as 
it comes, Sunday portions ani all. 

Is not the first the better plan? or, at 
least, would it not be best to combine 
both, saving for Sunday reading the de- 
partment intended for such? The pub- 
lishers have thought at times of taking a 
later day in the week for publication, 
that this end might be reached by force 
of circumstances ; but too many other 
considerations come in to prevent this. 


FLOWER AND GARDEN SEEDS 
—A PREMIUM. 


For a list of the sixteen varieties of 
carefully selected Flower and Garden 
Seeds offered by The Christian Union as 
a premium, see No. 20 and No. 22. 

These seeds will be sent to all new sub- 
scribers, and old subscribers renewing, 
who desire them. 


There must be music in the air around 
the ‘‘Hub!” From one of the leading 
firms of piano manufacturers the an- 
nouncement comes of the 68,000th in- 
strument made by them. This speaks 
well for the high degree of art and 
excellence in methods of manufacture 
attained by them, and it also goes to 
show the results of careful business 
methods and good advertising. 


AFTER THE ELECTION. 
(From Brooklyn Duiily Eagle.) 
ne effect of the election will be to main- 


_ tain the building activity. so notable in the 


past two years, avd which seems destined 
soon to bring Brooklyn to the front rank of 
American cities. Inthe value of the structures 
now erecting, Brooklyn is second only to New 
York. Among the most remarkable is that 
recently completed by the Messrs. Ovington 
on the site of the one burned last January. 
Six stories in height, it is at once the largest 
and finest building of ite class in the country. 
The main floor is devoted to bric a brac, the 
entresol to silver; the staircase Janding is 
expanded to a spacious picture gallery ; the 
second floor contains all those pretty table 
furnishings, now considered so necessary, 
while the upper landing stage forms a crystal 
gallery, and a still higher story is devoted 
to dinner sets of every character, and to an 
art room, rich in bronzes and ceramics; while 
yet above this is a garret, filled with ancient 
furniture. Visiters crossing the bridge should 
not fail to come a few steps tarther and visit 
this attractive building. 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

Imitations and counterfeits have again ap- 
peared. Be sure that the word ‘“ Hors- 
FORD's” is on the wrapper. None are gena- 
ine without it. 


THINK OF IT, that a Congh or Cold 
neglected, may lead to serious consequences : 
in the early stage of Throat and 
Madame Porter's Cough Balsam is 
an invaluable remedy; can be taken by the 
oldest person or child. Is safe, reli- 
able, and agreeable to the taste. Price 25 cents, 


ng in large hotties at 50 and 7h cents, 


G | DRESS REFORM. 


EQUIPOISE. 


Made in al 
hisof Merino 
Cashm \ 


Princess Sk 


and Co 

Price, $2.25. bined. Shoul- 
der Braces, Abdominal Senparters, Obstetric 
dages, Shoulder Stocking Supporters, sae? Nap. 
kins, etc. Custom work proraptly attended to 


New ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE F BER, 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
6 East 14th St.. N. Y. 


U U R E PATENT 
R 

Ie a perfect instrument for Rwy oh of Herpia. 
The use of steel springs, hurtful, is 

An inward and apwers “ype is obtained at the spot 
where it is needed pre sure on the back. 
Pamphlets Free. Dr. 711 Broadway, N.Y 


~ 


“WANTS,” 


of subscribers. The full name 
and 8 of the advertiser musi accompany 
each ‘‘want.”” Oards for others than sub- 


Good agents wanted in every town, coun- 
ty, and State in the country, to canvass for 
The Christian Union. If you know ofany 
whom you can recommend to us for this 
purpose, do them a favor by sending their 
names to us. Inducements offered to the 
right parties. 


Wanted situation as Organist. For all par- 
ticulars address Box 258, Stamford, Conn. 


In Exchange for a Home and a merely nom- 
inal ealary, a lady educated at Mount Holyoke Sem- 
inary would give her services as teacher in a 
family, or as comparion and reader to an invalid. 
Is an exceptionally pleasant reader. No objection 
to traveling. Address Reader, Christian Union 
Office, 20 Lafayette Place, New York City. 


Fer Sale, in the settlement of an estate, a farm 
containing about two hundred acres—twenty acres 
timber. It is pleasantly located in a good farming 
country, abont ten miles from Owego, N. Y. Iz 
well watered; house and ‘barns commodious. 
Address Mrs. M. L. Reeny, Executrix, Dryden, 
Tompkins County, N. Y. 


FREE CHRISTMAS PACKAGE. 


To introduce our goods and secure future trade, 
we willsend you free of charge, Md you will send 2c. 
5 vretty Ohri«tmas 

nice J lovelal Birthday 

illustrated with birds, fowe etc., a hand- 
some Photographic Portrait ina the Presidents of 
the U. 8. neatly arranged in an album witha fac- 
— autograph of each, also our new Holiday 


BABCOCK & CO., Centerbrook, Conn. 


Superior Chromo Cards, new designs, Gold 
Silver. in script type, l0c. Fay & 
Oo., Yalesville, Conn. 


Imp. Elegant Genuine Chromo 1d 
50 name in new type, lic. 
Oo., Meriden. Conn. 


HOTELS. 


BUCKINGHAM HOTEL, 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FIFTIETH STREET, N. Y. 
(Opposite Cathedral.) 
Conducted on European Plan, with o 
Restaurant of Unsurpassed 
Excellence. 


WEDDINGS, RECEPTIONS, DINNERS, 
AND LUNCHES A SPECIALTY. 


WETHERBEE & FULLER, Propgrerors, 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


PREPARE FOR XMAS! 
NEW MUSIC, 1883. 
The Holy ( Child, 


CHRISTMAS SERVICE No. 6. A superior 
and entirely new Service of Scripture aud Soog b 
Rev. Rospert Lowry. The Selections are admi- 
rable, and the Songs have all been written. for the 
Christmas time. 16 Pages. 


Price, 84.00 per 100; 5 Cts. each by Mail. 


Christmas Annual No. 14. 


Contains beautiful Carois by favorite authors. An 
— supply of Songs for any Christian Fes- 
val 


Price, $3.00 per 100; 4 Cts. each by Mail. 


Our Christmas Cantatas 


Are acknowledged to be the best ever issued. 
“SANTA CLAUS,” *“*THE NIGHT OF 
GLORY,” “IMMANUEL.” 25 Cts. each 
Words Only, 5 Cts. each. 


Christmas Anthems 


From 56 to 10 Cents each. 


Ke A Full Catalogue sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 EAST NINTH ST., 81 RANDOLPH 8T. 
NEW VORK. CHICAGO. 


During the HOLIDAYS the ESTEY 
ORGAN wil! in many homes be the gift 
of glad surprise. Where once estab- 
lished it becomes the centre of refine 
ed pleasure to the entire household. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


1839. 1883. 


HARDENBERGH & CO 


SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & co. 


174 Fulton 8t., 


Offer a Newand Large Stock of Choice ard oom 
fully selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES, 


Axminsters, Moquettes, Wiiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys, 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 


ALSO, 
LACE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, COBNICES 
SHADES, 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH & CO. 


THE BIGGEST THING OU) 


Patent Foot and Steam Power 
Machinery. 

Complete ontfits for Actual - 
— Saws, Scroll Saws, Formers, Mortisers, Tenonera, 


etc., etc. Machines on trial if desired. 
scriptive Catalogue and Price List Free. 


W.F.& 


or Metal. Circular 


| 


United 
States 
Matual 
ACCIDENT 
Association, 
320 Broadway, 

N. 


PLACE IT IN your SAFE.,. 
Invest $8 for $19,000 Accident Policy with val 
Weekly Indemnity in the 


UNITED STATES MUTUAL ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION, 
320 and 322 Broadway. N. Y., 

and piace it in your safe. ‘T'wenty-five dollaraa 
year wil] carry this insurance, and should misfort- 
une Overtake you in the way of fatal or disabling 
injury, there will never be cause to regret your 
forethought.and prudence. European permits with- 
out extra charge. 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER: 
Write for Circular and Application Blank, and, 
when received, fill out your enclose 
and forward it to the Secretary at N w York, on re- 
of which a will be maiied 


THE 


AND GYROSCOPE. 


able. With each one goes enough chemica “4 oram 


Sent by mail, 10 cents extra. 
phia, Pa. Mammoth Wonder Ca talogue sent free. 


4-8, CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS, 


Suggestions for Decorativns, Enter 
tainments and Gifta. e 


Sunday-schoel workers in various pa 
the country, containing something of inter- 
est to every Sunday-schoo) sa 
@ it ever issued befo Pri 

il] send free te any one 4 
a list of all the Sunday-school gute 
ents im the place. COOK, 
Adams street, Ohieage, 11. 


OR SUNDAY SCHOOLS BY 


Po LE GUMORE of 


ROCHESTER UNIVERSITY N-Y.. 
MO. 250 PP. BDS—PRICE 50 


Those who order the book—and there are hun- 
dreds of Sunday Schools that need such a one—may 
do it, sure of finding it of the right kind.—The 
Standard. 

Mailed post free on receipt of price, by 


HENRY A. SUMNER & COMPANY, 
205 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. 


ERISTMAS DECORATIONS 


— 4 habets.—Solid letters for cutting up te 
make suitable sentences, texts, ete. Red, eight 
inches high, five alphabets, 80c.; blue, six inehes 
high, five alphabets, 25<.; green, four inches 


R 


tars, inches, 100 for haina. 
eolors, h wi 


@tased paper, asso im strips % “ss de, 5% 
for ehains; 600 stri 


8 inches, l5e. per esiored pa ll inches, 30c. per dozen. 


$66 a week in yourown town. Terms and $5 o 
free. Address H. HaLLet & Co., Portland, Me. 


d th 


ELECTRIC ENGINE 


Most Wonderfal Mintature Machi: ne 
roduced. Thisisa perfect Electric Engin 

ith ¢ cell battery and motor complete all rez udy torun, ane 
one of the most interesting niecesof ma nery imagin- 


use, A boy of ten years ean understand the directions and 
run it. Thereis absolute/y no danger the chemical bein 
harmless Fill theeellhalf fullof water, putin the state 


quantity of the chemical powder, and in a moment the en~ 
ne is running,and when the gyroscopic discs are attached 
autifulformsand colors are produced. Thisinstrument 


will entertain a honsehold all winter,and domuc h to ren- 
der the science of electric power understood, These ma- 
chines are imported, and could not be made in this country 


warranted perfect. Price B1.00 
forthe price. Every one ‘ 


ORGANINA CoO., 809 ‘Filbert St., Philadel- 


A collection ef suggestions from tenting 
rts 


EVE VERY SUNDAY 


bigh, five alphabets, 20<.; five Gilet . 


GY. 
Ly OSs 
/, 
: [Oards of not more tian ten lines (agate 
measure) will be inserted in this column 
lime, no card to exceed 10 agate lines.) Oe 
S Q 
> 
r 
| — 
\ 
4 
DECORATIC n 
fee) SS 
FULTON sTret! hs 
T 
ou 
to 
ant 
an 
thi 
We 
the 
old 
bus 
ery 
cor 
No 
Book rum 
Wilsonia Magnetic Insoles maintain an active cir- 
é culation, promoie an awreeable warmth in the feet, N.Y aper sul 
j r Ladies’ ineoles are very thin. Soild by druggists and ; size 3x4 feet, Christmas Bell and Holly, in colors. with motte : , 
| : shoe deaiers. Price 0 cents. Giery te God im the highest, om earth peace, good will toward 
Al 
| ~ A wr 


Nov. 22, 1883. 
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THE PROHIBITIONIST SIDE, 


Ia your advice ‘‘ To Prohibition Voters” 
you assume that we are in the habit of 
acting thoughtlessly or unwisely. Yet 
there is not an objection you urge, nor 
advice given, that we have not had prof- 
fered us thousands of times. We have 
considered them long and wel', and have 
concluded them unsound in policy and 
principle... N»w, we may have erred in 
judgment, but if we have, it has been 
against selfish interests, after the best 
thought we could bestow and after much 
observation and experience. What if one- 
hundred and ninety-nine in Massachusetts 
to one differ from us ? The masses have al- 
ways been wrong in the commencement 
of reforms. Now you assume that we can 
turn our votes at will for a candidate like 
Judge Maynard. This is a mistake. 1 
assure you also that the very existence of 
our party depends upon our adherence to 
men who afitiliate with neither of the old 
parties. At the formation of our party 
Democrats came to us and said: ‘*‘ We 
will join you if you cut loose from both 
parties and their nominees.” O-.hers 
said: ‘‘ We will join you when we find you 
are in earnest and will not ‘sell out.” 
Now you advise us to such ruinous policy 
as would drive these men from us. I 
have the honor of being one of thirteen 
who helped to start the Prohibivion party 
in 1869, at Crestline, Ohio, which was its 


origin in the United States, so far as my 


knowledge serves me. I know, therefore, 
whereof I speak, from long observation 
and experience. We have hosts of active 
Democrats with us, and we keep them 
yecause we have been consistent. We 
cannot secure their votes for a Republican 
candidate ; so with a Democratic candi- 
date. It requires rigid consistency ina 
movemeat like ours. 

Besides, you take it for granted that 
‘* good men ” from the old parties would 
answer the purpose. 1 can give you in- 
stances enough, if 1 had the time, to 
prove that we have been shamefully de- 
ceived by them, No old Prohibitionist 
will trust your ‘‘good men” of the old 
parties. 

You assume, further, that J udge May- 
nard would have accepted the Prohibi- 
tion nomination. Without knowing all 
the facts, I would run no risk in assum- 
ing that he would have ‘‘respectfully de- 
clined.” We have tried that, in other 
cases, to our humiliation. We have 
never stepped aside for ‘‘good men” 
that we have not been disappointed. 

You ask, in substance, what have we 
gained in the late election? Much. We 
have received your criticism and others. 
These have greatly benefited us. They 
bave kept our object before the people ; 
it advertises it. People think about it. 
Many cf them come to think and vote as 
we do. In Ohio, we have been called 
“fanatics,” ‘* Democrats,” and ‘‘ rebels ;” 
our cause, .a ‘‘ humbug,” a ‘ failure.” 
We have been told that it would amount 
to nothing; it was impracticable. We 
want to be lampooned; it has done 
more for our cause than our own efforts. 
It made for us, in Ohio, three hundred 
and twenty-one thousand five hundred 
and sixty-eight votes this Fall. You 
think we are helping the liquor men. 
We think we are only leading them to 
the slaughter. We believe that the two 
old parties are the backbone of the liquor 
business, and we cannot conscientiously 
support them. 

Robert Hunter said “ the p-ril of slav- 
ery was in the fact that abolition had be- 
come a matter of conscience at the 
North.” The destruction of the traffic is 
& matter of conscience with us, and the 
rum traffic must go as slavery did. Our 
motto is, ‘‘Do your duty, and leave re- 
sults with God.” N. J. Firey. 


AUTOMATIC 


EAMS. 
UNEQUALLED LIGHTNESS 0 OF RUNNING. 


ands Bali URE HEA ALTH. 


ALL-NIGHT INHALATION! 


A Positive Revolution in the Treatment of 
Diseases of the Respiratory Organs. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER! 


It applies Medicated 
Air to the mucous linin 
of the Nose, Throat an 
Lungs ALL-NIGHT—e1ght 
hours out of the twenty- 
Sour—whilst sleeping as 
usual. It isa mechanical 
= Pillow, containing reser- 
M voirs for volatile medi- 
cine and valves to control 
its action. No pipes or 
tubes. The medicine and 
balms used in these re- 


CURED. ) 


servoirs are the most healing and curative known to medical 
science. Perfectly safe, comfortable and pleasant. 


Sufferers from CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, and 


WELL-ADVANCED CONSUMPTION, can be 
CURED by the PILLOW-INHALER. 

Hannan J. Batter, Winthrop, Me., says: ‘‘ Having been cured 
of Catarrh by the Pittow-Inuacer, I heartily recommend it.” 

Miss Magsornie Marsu, 231 North Twelfth St., Philada., says: 
‘*] bave used the PILLOW-INHALER, and cau speak positively 
of its merits as a cure for Catarrh.’ 

Mra. M. J. Cuapwicx, Mullica Hill, N. J., says: “I had 
Catarrh for fifteen years, and was going into Consumption. 
The Pictow In#tacer has wrought such a cure for me that I feel 
I cannot do too much to spread the knowledge of it to others.’ 

Rev. A. N. Dantets, Smiths Landing, N.Y., says: ‘‘I sincerely 
recommend the PriLtow-InHaLgrR to my friends who have Lung, 
Throat or Catarrh trouble.” 

@ Explanatory Circular and Book of Testimonials sent 


free. Address, [HE PILLOW-INHALER CO. 


1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


CO OK’ SUPPLIES. 


IMMENSE SAVING! IMMBNSE IMPROVEMENT | ~ 


far the best ef any.” 


lorwi They give unboun 
satisfaction.’ —J. L. Hodge, or, Kan. ‘* Best publications ia 
twenty years’ experience.”"—L. B. Dats, Lodi, Mich. ‘‘The 
interest has increased fifty per eent.”—J. L. Lassiter, Branch- 
ville, WN. 0. ‘* Our sohool best tm part ef the eeuntry, 

-"— Geo. W. Finch, Auburn, Cal 


and we owe it to your — 


** Doubled our seboo! ina Timmerman, Ja or, 
Purvis, 


NW. Y. “*Schoel every Sabbath. 
Ont. Bohool has grown twice as large.’ 
Centre, Texas. We are having « precious revival.” 
Cobb, Metropolis, 
Gelden Conser: “ By far the cheapest pudtic 
quaity, quantity, and frequency. | Evangel 
Chautauqua Dem When 


pre and helpful.” a 
mention his name connection with any 
ture. i is snMficient guarantee of ite excellence.’ 
Methodist: Mr. Cook bis band to iv ea 
life and energy.”’ on nalists ‘ r. Cook 


N HELPS for teachers and scholars in five grades, 
Teachers’ Helps ite = per year; Scholars’ 4340. te 
PAPERS in Sve grades , 8 


lle. per yerr. lle. 
per year. LI BRARY BOOKS, reprints of $1 te$! 5 libra 
books, $6.15 per hundred; sample, 10e. MAPS, 80x44 
alestine. Old or New Testament, cloth, §1.50 ; en rollers, §2 00, 
CHER’ LIBRARY, tea books, fer $1.50. OON. 
LIBRA RY, 10 kinds: comple cach for RE. 

ree 


25-eent N 
160 
SUPPLIES. all kinda 
le West bee. eatalegue 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 


A CABLE DISPATCH ANNOUNCES THAT AT THE 


International Industrial Exhibition 


(1883) Now IN PROGRESS (1883) ar 


AMSTERDAM, NETHERLANDS, 


THESE ORGANS HAVE BEEN AWARDED THE 


GRAND DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 


Being the VERY HIGHEST AWARD, ranking above the GOLD MEDA d 
EX¢ EPTION AL EXCELLENCE. L, and given oniy 


AT EVERY GREAT WORLDS INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 
FOR SIXTEEN YEARS, 
No other American Organs having been found equal to them in any. 


THE RECORD OF TRIUMPHS of MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS in euch severe and prolonged 
comparisons by the BES! JUDGES OF SUCH INSTRUMENTS IN THE W “ORL D 


PARIS, | VIENNA, SANTIAGO, PHILA, PARIS, MILAN, AMSTERDAM, 
1867 1876 187% 1881 
FRANCE, | AUSTRIA., CHILI, U.S. AMEE. FRANCE. | ITALY, NETHERLANDS 


The Testimony of Musicians is Equally Emphatic. 


WORLD p WORLD 
U GENERALL 
a 5 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 4 


(dated October, 1883) is now ready and will be sent free; including MANY NEW STYLES. the best 
assortment and most attractive organs we have ever offered. One Hunprep Styces are fully described 
and illustrated, adapted to all uses, in plain and elegant cases in natural woods, and superbly decorated 
in gold, silver, and colors. Prices, $22 forthe smallest size, but having as much power as uny single _ 
reed organ and the cnaracteristic Mason & Hamlinexcellence, up to $900 for the largest size. SixTy 
STyLes between $73 and $200. Sold also for easy payments. Catalogues free. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., ® 


154 Tremont St., Boston; 46 E. 14th St.(Union Square), New York; 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago, — 


CHURCH EQUIPMEN T. 
CHURCH FURNITURE, 


Pulpits, Communion Tables, ete. 
Send for Hand-Book, free, to 
| J. R. LAMB, 
§9 Carmine 8t., New York, 
The Great 


Church LIGHT. 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors give 
the Most Powerful, the Softest, 
Cheapest and the Beat Light known 
for Churches, Stores, Sho WwW 

arbors, Banks, Offices, 


to churches and the trad 
i. FRINE, Peart Ye 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


and Chimes for Ch 
Tewer Clocks, etc., etc. 
and catalogues sent free. 

H.MosuHane & Co., Baltimore, Md 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Sehools, Fire Alarms, arms, etc, LLY 
WARRANTED. C€ atalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorably a to the public since 
1826. Church, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells : "sie Chimes and Peals 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 


R. wa Olinton Place, West 


Church Furniture. 


CHURGH and Send 
Manufacturers, 7 Portland Boston, Mass 

Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


THE MARVELLOUS — SINGING DOLL. 


A MECHANICAL oO 
Last we first this 


pe 

pensiv er, Appa than the best imported bodes which 

they outwear many times, 

with lon hair are of the best Frenchand 

Seren make, for this Doll, and they 
as beautiful as long hair, beautiful 


e 
made, not liable to get cat order, thats : 
ressure causes the Doll to sing one of he Soliows 
weet Home,’’ “‘Greenville,’’ Want an 
Land,’’ 
“A, B,C Song,”’ 
Botschaft’’ 
e,”’ 
**Grandfather’s Child’s 
Message"’ (German), “Old Folks at Home 
‘ A many Stars’’ (German), Child 
‘Cradle’s pty.” 


inventions of 
hand engraving isa 


JIWOH AUZAR NI 
NNOG V,, 


Vv 


Ia 
Walking and talkin 
ee do not afford — little ones half the 


PRODUCED, and is most Singin and present that can be made a d. Weca 
inch 4 inches 


three sizes, No. 1, 22 2.75. 3.25 
3, 26 inc , OUR BEST DOLL fod. Vises 
perfect and the ia larger the Ix Doll the the sin Include three Sent to 
oe. & ashington St. ass., 

Ae OF COSTULES underciothing lace trimmed, finely made, $3.00 to $5.00 extra, 


THE ANTI-STYLOCRAPH PEN 
Is not a STYLOGRAPH or point writer, BUT A TRUE PEN. Send fer Circular. Sold by all Stationers. 
THOS. DE LA RUE & CO.,8 Bond 8t., New York. 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Writing 
Fluid 


SOLD BY STATIONERS. 


tie of the lesuing numbers of PENS seut for trial on receipt of two cent stamp. 


I-~vison.: Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., 78 & 755 Broadway, New York. 


| 
TARR, 
SS Ryo 
us 
SONS 
: 
‘ such immediate Fully aware of its 
merit we had thousands of Dolls ready for the 
S) Holiday trade, notwithstanding which the sup- 
S ply was exhausted earlyin December, and hun- = 
ar TA dreds of children who came to our store were se 
# is of child f 
disappointed. We have been accumulating 
stock forthe past nine months, and shall ene Z 
( deavor this year to fill all orders the day of re- G 
A ceipt. The Doll has been improved in 
V mM Suef every way since last year. Instead of if] 
a) the suit German body, 48 in all imported Dolls \ 
168, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and elee \ BODY with limber joints, so that it will sit easily 1 
gant designs. Send sizeofroom. Get and efully in ang position. The arm Is of Finest 
circular and estimate. Ali \ Kid with separate fingers. These are positively the l 
\\ finest bodies ever putin a Doll. They are of graceful 
| 
and 
Manufactu.e those celebrated Bells x oll’s 
’ eads ever imported into this country, and that without 
\ = the Wonderful Singing Attachment THE DoLL 
Dolls have long beeg 
ure and entertainm 
= 


